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THE WEEK. 


Tue election campaign is now in full progress, and 
by the end of the next week the first polls will have 
been taken. Among the first constituencies to 
vote will be Manchester and Bradford (January 13), 
Leeds, Wolverhampton, and Sheffield (January 15), 
Leamington (January 16), Birmingham (January 17), 
and Glasgow (January 18). An attempt was made to 
change the polling-day at Birmingham to January 15, 
but it was defeated. The Conservative majority at this 
moment is sixty-nine. The Government therefore 
have to win thirty-five Unionist seats in order to have 
a bare majority. If they win seventy-six seats they 
will have a majority over the Unionists without Irish 
aid. To have a bare majority over Unionists and the 
Irish party they must win 117 seats. The capture 
of 130 seats would thus give them a_ working 
majority over all parties. 





It isahappy augury for the election that only one 
constituency will be without a Free Trade candidate, 
Oxford University ; and that the constituencies with- 
out a Tory candidate include one (Shipley) which has 
been represented in this Parliament by a Unionist. Mr. 
Percy Illingworth is to be allowed a walk over. There 
will be a great many three-cornered fights. At 
Greenwich there is a Liberal candidate, a Tory 
Protectionist, and a Tory Balfourite. In North Pad- 
dington there are two Tory Protectionists and one 
Liberal Free Trader. In Durham Mr. Arthur Elliot 
is opposed by a Tariff Reformer. At Cambridge 
University there are three candidates—two Protection- 
ists (Mr. S. H. Butcher succeeding to Sir Richard 
Jebb’s place) and Sir John Gorst. Among the few 
Unionist Free Traders who have been able to remain 
candidates without either a compact with the Tariff 
Reformers or a surrender to Mr. Chamberlain 
is Lord Robert Cecil in Marylebone. Mr. Bowles is 
fiercely attacked by a Tariff Reformer at King’s Lynn 
and Mr. Chamberlain has sent his good wishes to his 
opponent as well as to Mr. Elliot’s opponent in Durham. 
The Labour Representation Committee has fifty-one 
candidates in the field. Oneof them, Mr. Pete Curran, 
will stand against a Liberal at Jarrow. In eighteen 
constituencies there are Liberal, Conservative, and 
Labour candidates. In _ thirty-two the Labour 
candidate is standing against a Conservative. 

It is impossible to present a record of all the 
speeches that have been made during the week. In 
some respects one of the most important of them has 
been Mr. Haldane’s speech in the City on Thursday cn 
the War Office. Mr. Haldane did not, of course, go 
into the details of his policy, but he laid down 
what we have long urged to be the true conditions 
of army reform. Unlike his immediate prede- 
cessors, he realises that the army and its several 
branches must be assigned their place in the general 
scheme of defence before the lines of organisation are 
settled. The Tory policy has consisted in alienating 
tHe volunteers from their proper work and preparing 
for the regular army a scale of organisation and parade 
which is quite foreign to its necessities or resources. 
The Liberal Government may be trusted to avoid these 
fatal errors. Economy and efficiency are comple- 
mentary to each other in the army as Sir John 
Fisher has shown them to be in the navy. 


Mr. Lioyp-Georce made a brilliant speech at 
Fulham on Wednesday, in which he reminded Mr. 
Chamberlain that the rules of arithmetic are not made 
at Birmingham. Sir Edward Grey spoke on Thursday, 
and said that foreign affairs would be directed in the 
spirit of the Prime Minister’s speech at the Albert Hall. 
Mr. Asquith spoke at Sheffield on Thursday, and said it 
would not be fair to use a majority gained on Free 
Trade for a constitutional reform like the Gladstonian 
measures of Home Rule, that the late Government had 
introduced instalments of Home Rule and the new 
Government would not be deterred by a faction 
from liberalising the Government of Ireland. Among 
the events of the week have been a message of good 
wishes from Mr. Chamberlain, as an old Camberwell 
man, to Dr. Rutherfoord Harris. If Mr. Cham- 
berlain has his way there will be plenty of 
Rutherfoord Harrises in Parliament. We notice that 
Mr. Perks has stated that as long as Ireland remains 
what he calls a priest-ridden country the ordinary 
principles of liberty do not apply to it. Mr. Perks’s 
idea of freedom is only comparable to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s idea of Free Trade. We wish that the Unionist 
Party were as little likely to be captured by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ideas of Free Trade as the Liberal 
Party is to succumb to Mr. Perks’s conceptions of 
freedom. 





Mr. BaLrour spoke at Leamington on Saturday 
on behalf of Mr. Lyttelton whom he had known since 
he was ten years old. A good part of his speech was 
devoted to Chinese labour, but he can scarcely be said 
to have come to close quarters with the controversy. 
He said that no one who knew anything about the sub- 
ject imagined that white men would do unskilled 
work in the mines. Mr. Cresswell, as a 
former mine manager, probably knows as much 
as Mr. Balfour, and the reason that his ex- 
periment with white labour was stopped was not that 
it failed but that it was too successful. The last thing 
that the dominant power of the Rand wanted was that 
the idea of employing unskilled white labour should be 
acclimatised in the Transvaal. 





Mr. BALFour was very indignant that hard words 
have been applied to Chinese labour by statesmen who 
have tolerated labour ordinances in other parts of the 
Empire. We daresay there is a good deal that 
demands reform elsewhere, and the Kimberley com- 
pounds are as unattractive to us as they are 
attractive to Mr. Balfour’s friends in South Africa. 
But, as Lord Stanmore pointed out in the House of 
‘Lords, there are some important differences between 
the Transvaal ordinance and all others. There are 
four features common to all other ordinances: (a) 
That the contract between employer and employed 
must be voluntary and free. (5) That every immigra- 
tion of labourers must be accompanied by a certain 
fixed proportion of women. (c) That in the contract 
itself there are provisions in which regulations are 
laid down with regard to pay, rations, and accommo- 
tion. (d) That the immigrants are to be regarded as 
free men having at their own disposal their time when 
not employed in the work for which they are engaged. 
The South African ordinance contains none of these 
guarantees, and it has this autumn been made still 
more tyrannical. A Chinese coolie is now liable to be 
tried by a court of summary jurisdiction within the 
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compound composed of mining inspectors and without 
the protection of publicity. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN issued his election address on 
Tuesday. The first part of it was an attack on the 
new Government as a Home Rule and Little Eng- 
land Government. Mr. Chamberlain would not insult 
his constituents by supposing that they had in any 
degree altered the emphatic opinion they had ex- 
pressed twenty years ago on the subject of Home 
Rule. He does not explain why it is insulting to be 
supposed to have changed an opinion formed twenty 
years ago on the subject of Home Rule if it is also 
insulting to be supposed not to have changed 
an opinion formed twenty years ago on Free 
Trade. But the defence of the Union was 
only the negative side of Unionist policy. That 
policy has also a positive side. The Unionist Party was 
pledged to call a conference to discuss freely the whole 
question of Preference, and if such a conference 
resulted in an agreement he hoped the results would 
be submitted immediately to Parliament. ‘‘I recog- 
nise,” says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ that it is probable that 
the terms of any arrangement giving to our manufac- 
turers substantial preference in colonial markets in 
return for a corresponding preference on cer- 


tain principal products of the colonies will 
include provision for a small tax on foreign 
corn, but as both home and colonial corn will 


be free and the colonial supply is unlimited, it is certain 
that the price of bread will not be increased in the 
slightest degree.” The fulfilment of this task is, he 
says, the first item of the future constructive policy of 
the Unionist Party. The second is closely connected 
with it, and it is called Retaliation. These objects he 
believes can best be attained by a general tariff. He 
did not know of other methods of realising their aims, 
but provided that they were all agreed about the ends, 
he felt sure they would be able to agree at the proper 
time about the means. 





It will be remarked that in his election address 
Mr. Chamberlain throughout appropriates the Unionist 
Party for his own policy and that he gives not the first 
but the second place to Mr. Balfour’s policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain knew his man, and there was probably a 
grim smile on his face as he wrote those reassuring 
words about the prospects of agreement at the proper 
time. He means by a united party a party in which 
everyone is obliged to interpret the official policy as he 
interprets it. His election address shows that he 
is unrepentant about the claims that drove Mr. 
Balfour from office. Mr. Balfour’s address followed 
a day later and except that it gives far less space 
to fiscal reform it follows generally Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s line. Its main argument is the want 
of unity in the new Government and its obnoxious 
opinions. Nothing is said about a colonial con- 
ference or Preference, though stress is laid on the 
common contempt for Cobden which Mr, Balfour has 
explained is the chief bond between Unionists. 
‘* The fiscal creed of the new Radical is what was good 
sixty years ago must not only be good now but must 
for ever be incapable of improvement. I take a 
more conservative view. I believe in the wis- 
dom of adapting our policy in fiscal as in all 
matters to the changing conditions of a changing 
world, and I hold that the time has come when such 
an adaptation isurgently required. Should you return 
the Unionist Party to power, it is to the reform of our 
fiscal system that its attention ought first to be 
directed—a task worthy of the efforts of a great party.” 
To make up for this scanty treatment of fiscal reform 
Mr. Balfour adds a fly leaf to his address in which he 
throws together all the several Protectionist fallacies 
that he has himself already condemned. 


It is with genuine consternation that we learn of 
the disturbances which occurred at Derby on Thursday 
evening. Mr. Chamberlain was prevented from speak- 
ing by continual clamour. He took the interruptions 
with good humour, and resisted the natural tempta- 
tion to make angry comments on the behaviour of his 
audience. We hope sincerely that these tactics, 
discreditable to our reputation, dishonouring to our 
traditions, injurious to our cause, will not be repeated. 

Tue Duke of Devonshire has written a letter to 
the Unionist Free Trade Club, in which he advises all 
Unionist Free Traders to make the question of Pro- 
tection the main issue of the election. The Tariff 
Reform League is conducting a very definite propa- 
ganda, he says, under cover of Mr. Balfour’s undefined 
proposals. But Mr. Balfour’s own words have been so 
vague that no Unionist will be disloyal to him 
if he opposes Protection. Thus with grave irony 
he hoists Mr. Balfour on his own petard. Lord 
James of Hereford has also addressed a letter to 
Mr. Garnett, the chairman of the Free Trade League 
of Manchester. He had supposed, he says, that the 
next election would decide the fate of Free Trade 
and Protection. We had been told that a mandate 
would be sought to carry out a policy differing from 
Free Trade. Powerful organisations had been main- 
tained at great expense for two and a half years to 
educate the electors on the fiscal question. But now 
these assiduous Tariff Reformers, so full of confident 
assertion, seek to change the issue of the fight, put the 
cause for which they took the field in the background, 
and demand a pitched battle on the question of Home 
Rule. I have fought for the maintenance of the Union, 
he continues, and shall continue to do so. I will aid 
the Unionist forces as far as in me lies. But I object 
to being summoned to the field by a sham battle-cry. 
It is not fair fighting. We see the Unionist flag held 
high aloft, but beneath it Protectionist forces are 
gathered. 


A curious and significant incident occurred at 
Sidmouth on Saturday night. Lord Halsbury remarked 
at a Tory meeting that he went further on the fiscal 
question than the member for the division, Sir John 
Kennaway. Sir John retorted that he followed his 
leader. Cheers from Mr. Balfour’s supporters. ‘‘ And 
I follow my leader,” rejoined Lord Halsbury, amid 


cheers from the rest of the audience. ‘‘ Let us 
have this out. I am a Chamberlainite, and I 
was a Chamberlainite before Mr. Chamberlain.” 


This incident gives the measure of Mr. Balfour’s 
authority in his own Government. The only answer to 
his appeals for unity on Retaliation are: (1) that Mr. 
Chamberlain assumes that he does not mean what he 
says ; (2) that the Tariff Reformers attack every member 
who does not abandon Mr. Balfour for Mr. Chamber- 
lain ; (3) that the Lord Chancellor in his Government 
only wants to have it out with Mr. Balfour's supporters 
at the earliest possible moment. And Mr. Balfour is 
far too meek to defend his followers even when they 
happen to be his relations. 

LorD CARRINGTON has been obliged, on accepting 
office, to resign his position as chairman of that very 
useful society, the Co-operative Small Holdings 
Society. Ashe leaves the society to assume a position 
in which he will have the power, as well as the will, to 
carry out the policy which the society exists to pro- 
mote, the loss is not without its compensations. It is 
very much to be hoped that candidates will keep the 
great importance of this cause before the constituencies 
during the election. The secretary has sent out a list 
of legislative proposals which have been formulated by 
the society and approved by the Allotments and Small 
Holdings Association. They are as follows : 


1. District and parish councils should have power (by an 
amendment to the Local Government Act, 1894) to apply to 
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the county council for an order for the pone aap hiring 
or purchase of land, without any limit tothe size of the 
holdings into which it may be divided. The land should be 
hired or purchased by the county council and “assured” 
to the district or parish council for management. 

2. County councils (in addition to the power to grant the 
order above mentioned and assure land to district or parish 
councils) should have power in any case (by an amendment 
of the Small Holdings Act, 1892)—(@) compulsorily to pur- 
chase land for small holdings, or to hire it, where desirable, 
with option of purchase at end of lease; (4) to let, as well 
as sell, holdings up to 50 acres. 


3. A permanent body of small holdings commissioners 
with power—(qa) to facilitate the working of the Allotments, 
Small Holdings, and Housing Acts in rural districts; (2) to 
receive grants from the Consolidated Fund (which would 
— their work under the review of Parliament) ; (c) to 
purchase or hire and in the same manner as the county 
councils and to develop it themselves or lease it to local 
authorities for local management ; (d) to act as a court of 


appeal in the event of the county council failing to take 
action. 


Tue Aliens Act which came into force on New 
Year’s Day has already begun to produce inconveniences 
not expected even by its bitterest opponents. The Bel- 
gian State Railways have discontinued their third-class 
bookings with this country, because under the Act 
they would have to provide rooms and other facilities 
for the examination of aliens, and also would have to 
send the rejected back to Belgium at the expense of 
that country. The third-class bookings on the South- 
Eastern Railway to Belgium vid Calais have 
also been discontinued in consequence of this 
action of the Belgian railways. Thus there is an 
end to all cheap excursions to Ostend and 
other places in Belgium. It will be remembered 
that the Government refused to accept an amendment 
preventing the introduction of foreign workmen by 
English employers in case of a strike. The Act was 
alleged to be passed in the interest of the English 
working man, who will note with interest, no doubt, 
that its first effect is to make a trip to Belgium 
impossible to him. But the inconvenience caused by 
the Act will affect others besides the working man. On 
Tuesday thirteen aliens from Calais and Ostend escaped 
the vigilance of the officials at Dover, and the trains 
were delayed while a search was made for them. 


THERE appears to be no doubt that the revolu- 
tionary rising in Moscow has been suppressed, and also 
that the accounts of it were much exaggerated. These 
exaggerations, which have made some of our daily 
papers very picturesque reading, are said to have 
originated in the local Press of Moscow itself, where 
both the reactionaries and the revolutionaries, for 
different reasons, were anxious to make the worst 
of things. Admiral Dubassoff, the Governor-General 
of Moscow, issued a report on Thursday, in which 
he said that the revolutionaries were finally defeated on 
December 28, but that the railways remained in their 
hands until the 29th. His report has an air of modera- 
tion about it, but unfortunately there are many signs 
that another period of reaction has begun in Russia. 
It is said that M. Durnovo, a man as much hated as M. 
de Plehve, has become the most powerful person in the 
Government. All meetings are forbidden in St. Peters- 
burg; trade unions of all kinds are being crushed ; 
arrests are being made broadcast and without warrant, 
and newspapers are suppressed wholesale by adminis- 
trative order. It is said that the Council of Workmen’s 
Delegates in St. Petersburg have decided to mark the 
anniversary of the massacre of January 22 last year 
by a two days’ political strike, when a great funeral 
service will be held. It is difficult to see what use a 
demonstration of this kind can be to the cause of 
reform.. Meanwhile the disorder in South Russia still 
continues. No news has come to St. Petersburg from 
the Caucasus for about a fortnight. Agrarian out- 


rages are said to continue in the Baltic provinces, 
though there also the revolutionaries seem to be 
getting the worst of it. 


_ —— 


ApvMIRAL ROJESTVENSKI has written a letter to the 
Novoe Vremya on the subject of the battle of Tsushima, 
in which he states that before the battle the British 
admiral concentrated his forces at Wei-Hai-Wei “in 
expectation of receiving the order to annihilate the 
Russian fleet, if this, the final object of Great Britain, 
was beyond the power of the Japanese.” This state- 
ment has been followed up by another letter to the 
same paper, in which he says he was only 
giving his private view on the matter, which, 
he considers, he has a right to express, ‘as 
foreigners do not hesitate to express their opinions 
regarding the acts and intentions of Russia.” The 
world, therefore, will take his “ private view” of the ex- 
pectations of the British admiral for what it is worth, 
which, as there is no reason to suppose that one 
admiral’s mind is necessarily ‘in telepathic com- 
munion with another, is not very much. Admirals 
appear to be much the same all the world over ; and no 
Englishman ought to be angry with Admiral Roj- 
estvenski for talking just like some gallant English 
seaman on half-pay, who keeps an eagle eye on the 
designs of the Kaiser. aa 

S1GNoR Fortis has completed his Cabinet, writes 
our Rome correspondent, by entrusting the portfolio 
of Agriculture to Count Malvezzi, of Bologna, who 
has always ranked with the most rabid Conservatives. 
If the idea in forming the new Cabinet was that of 
including representatives of all the different parties in 
the Chamber there is no doubt that this object has been 
accomplished, but no one can believe that with such a 
parti-coloured Cabinet it will ever be possible to produce 
a concrete and organic programme which may satisfy 
the country and gather around it a large and lasting 
majority. The man in the new Cabinet who is most 
discussed is the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the 
Marquis di San Giuliano, whose appointment was not 
received with much satisfaction abroad, especially 
in Germany and Austria, as he is not considered 
a supporter of the Triple Alliance in general, and is 
especially an opponent of Austria’s expansion in the 
Balkans and along the Adriatic coast. In all this 
there is considerable exaggeration. The new Minister 
of Foreign Affairs is a supporter of a more active 
and energetic foreign policy on the part of Italy, 
a policy that will protect her many emigrants spread 
all over the world, beside assuring her political 
and commercial influence in neighbouring regions such 
as the Balkans, and more especially Albania, the coast 
of which can be seen from the Italian coast. He also 
advocates what is called ‘‘pacific penetration” in 
Tripoli. Although a part of this programme may 
not please Austria, it does not mean that the Marquis di 
San Giuliano is not a supporter of the Triple Alliance. 
On the contrary, he has always maintained that that 
compact is, and must remain, the basis of the foreign 
policy of Italy, as there has been no change in the 
reasons which induced her to join the Central Empire. 





Mr. Harrison WEIR, who died on Wednesday at 
the age of eighty-one, was an artist better known a 
generation ago than he is now. His art was not of an 
ambitious kind. His interest in birds, and especially in 
poultry, was as much that of a fancier as that of an 
artist. Yet he had very considerable powers, which 
he always exercised with great honesty. His 


drawings do not proclaim themselves loudly to be 
works of art, and yet they are works of art of a 
modest kind, for he had a great knowledge and love 
of all animals, ‘and he drew them well and lovingly. 
He was a son-in-law of Herring, who painted horses 
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much as Weir drew poultry, being more anxious to 
show the points of a good horse than to produce a 
great picture. Yet there is certainly room for this kind 
of art when it is practised, as Weir practised it, with skill 
and sincerity. There are many middle-aged people now 
who have a pleasant memory of the well-conditioned 
fowls with which Weir adorned the books of their 
childhood. Weir was a great man in the poultry and 
pigeon world, and frequently a judge at shows. He 
also originated the cat shows at the Crystal Palace. 
He was a most amiable man who gave a great deal of 
pleasure to a multitude of people, which is more than 
can be said of many more ambitious artists. 


WE have received a complaint from Mr. John 
Brown, of Liverpool, with regard to certain remarks 
about fraudulent contractors which appeared in Jie 
Speaker in March and May, 1900. These remarks 
were made in criticism of certain admissions of the then 
Financial Secretary to the War Office, and we are 
glad to state, for Mr. Brown’s satisfaction, that they 
contained no reference whatever to him or to any trans- 
actions of his firm with the Government. 





THE TORY MANDATE. 


WY R. BALFOUR has issued his election address 
l and made several speeches. One thing is 
clear both from his address and his speeches. He 
cannot find anything in his own policy or aims that will 
make a good mobilising cry. His own past or his own 
future occupy less then a tenth part of his address. 
He can afford to spend a large instalment of his 
speeches on badinage about the reluctance of his suc- 
cessors to take office. The only construction to be put 
on his language is that he does not profess to 
think it conceivable that the country should ask him to 
resume office. Otherwise he would not be content with 
afew perfunctory phrases about Conservative policy 
and devote nine-tenths of his utterances to the designs 
he attributes to his opponents. He feels that the 
country cannot be roused to any enthusiasm by his own 
exploits, even as those exploits are described by him- 
self, but that the severity of its verdict may be tempered 
if it votes on the intentions of his opponents so long as 
it is left to him to interpret them. 

But Mr. Balfour's modesty is no reason why his 
allusions to his own policy should be passed over with 
as superficial an examination as he appears to have 
given them. ‘So far as we are concerned,” he says, 
‘“‘your information is ample.” If he thought that 
information would be applied he could scarcely have 
gone on to say that his legislation, his foreign 
policy, and his colonial policy were such as need 
cause no shame to his Government and no 
regret in the country. Still less would he have said, as 
he did at Leamington, that his foreign policy was a 
policy his successors meant to imitate if they could, 
and his colonial policy, a policy of treating the wishes 
of the colonies with respect. If it is to be desired, as 
Mr. Balfour has generally said that it is, that changes 
of Government should not disturb the course of external 
affairs, it is scarcely proper to taunt your successors 
with trying to imitate your policy. It is obvious that, 
on that assumption, the patriotic course is to praise 
them for it. Asa matter of fact, the Liberal Govern- 


= 


ment will continue those parts of Conservative foreign 
policy which it approves and discontinue those which 
it disapproves. There are three things, for example, 
at least, done by Mr. Balfour and his colleagues 
which Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman and _ his 
colleagues will not do. They will not beg for a 
German alliance. They will not make themselves 


the dupes or the instruments of German diplomacy 


in China. They will not combine with Germany 
in a military adventure against an American 
Republic, sordid in its origin and inglorious in 
its conclusions. It is only mecessary to recall 
those three transactions to see how misleading is Mr. 
Balfour’s rough description of the foreign policy that he 
and his colleagues have pursued. Mr. Balfour has 
been in office ten years. His foreign policy for six of 
them was so mistaken that even its promoters had to 
abandon it. It is therefore scarcely reasonable to 
suppose that its critics are going to adopt it. 

Mr. Balfour describes his colonial policy as treating 
the wishes of the colonies with respect. Two years 
ago he and his colleagues had to choose between the 
unanimous wishes of the self-governing colonies and 
the strong pressure of a cabal of foreign millionaires. 
They decided to flout the declared opinions of Australia, 
New Zealand, and Cape Colony, and to promote the 
confessed objects of Messrs. Wernher, Beit, and the 
other cosmopolitan houses of the Rand. It is not often. 
that the antagonism is so palpable and so definite as it 
was in this case, for, as it happened, when the Rand 
millionaires explained why they were averse from the 
employment of British workmen on the Rand, they 
said that Australia was the sort of colony into which 
the Transvaal should never develop or degenerate if 
anything they could do would prevent it. But there 
are, of course, a great many situations in which 
colonial opinion presses in one direction and some 
powerful anti-social interest in the other, and the 
record of Mr. Balfour’s Government shows quite 
clearly that if he is handling such a situation it is not 
the colonial opinion that will prevail. The greater 
includes the less, and men who have obeyed that 
interest in a case where the secret influences at work 
were disclosed and unravelled are not likely to thwart 
or disappoint it in cases where the facts are less 
conspicuously discussed. The history of the Chinese 
labour controversy destroys conclusively the claims 
Mr. Balfour makes for his colonial policy, for it shows 
that however great his respect for the colonies may be 
his respect for the power of the Rand millionaires is 
greater. He has certainly done his best to give truth 
and point to the name by which the Australian carica- 
turist signalised his view of the change that had come 
over Great Britain, who he said was no longer John 
Bull, but had become John Bull Cohen. 

Mr. Balfour’s own policy for the future is thrown 
into a single sentence. ‘‘Should you return the 
Unionist Party to power it is to the reform of our 
fiscal system that its attentions ought first to be 
directed —a task worthy of the efforts of a great party.” 
It isnot surprising that this one prediction covers the 
range of Mr. Balfour’s activities. For if one thing is 
clear about Protection it is that its introduction will 
paralyse all the energies of reform. Is the nation 
satisfied with its present plight in regard to education, 
to Chinese labour, to trade union law, to agriculture, to 
unemployment, to local rating, to licensing, to Poor 
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Law Reform, to Ireland? Mr. Balfour thinks that it 
is. He cannot for the life of him make out why Non- 
conformists mind the Education Act. He thinks the 
agitation against Chinese labour factitious. He holds 
that the consecration of a great part cf the soil of 
England and Scotland to the idle pleasure of the rich 
results from the law of diminishing returns. He 
regards the Licensing Act as the greatest blow ever 
struck in the cause of Temperance. He admitted, in 
the course of transactions which he never meant to 
become public knowledge, that the administration of 
Ireland needed fundamental reform, but he thinks 
his duty to the party obliges him to disown 
his past and to treat Ireland not as a respon- 
sibility of government but as an opportunity of 
party. If anyone differs from him, or thinks, for 
instance, that there is something to be rectified in the 
Education Act, or that the Licensing Act encroaches 
on public rights, or that the nation is not doomed by 
nature or destiny to be the silent and inactive spectator 
of the final ruin of agriculture, or that it is possible to do 
something to arrest and prevent the diseases of City life, 
he knows that if Mr. Balfour is recalled to office 
that one sentence in Mr. Balfour’s address is the 
sentence of death to all his hopes. Fiscal reform is 
to be the first object. It will devour time, energy, 
Governments, and Parliaments. It will call into play 
the furious competition of trades and interests for 
favours and power. It will concentrate the forces of 
monopoly and make it more difficult than ever for 
public rights to assert themselves. Mr. Balfour did 
right to omit every other domestic reform, for if a 
Government starts on the beginnings of Protection 
in a Free Trade country it will make Parliament 
a market and politics a series of bargains. It will 
mean the perpetuation of class power and a long ad- 
journment for every cause that belongs to democracy, 
But the question is not merely between Fiscal 
Reform and Social Reform; it is between Fiscal 
Reform applied by Mr. Balfour and Social Reform 
applied by the new Government. Mr. Balfour asks 
for a mandate to reform our fiscal system. He asks 
the country to give him a-majority to apply to 
its trade and fortunes the economical acumen that 
he has displayed in his pamphlets. Every maau- 
facturer, every merchant, every customer is to risk his 
fortunes on the statesmanship, foresight, business 
capacity, and impartial justice of Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Arnold-Forster, and 
Mr. Lyttelton. He is to suppose that Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Lyttelton, who could 
not resist the pressure of a handful of foreign 
capitalists in South Africa, may be relied on 
to resist any pressure from capitalists at home 
and to penetrate their artifices. He is to sup- 
pose that Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne, who 
stand convicted by a Commission of a gross want of 
common care and foresight in the conduct of the South 
African war, have so vigilant and clearheaded a judg- 
ment that they will make no mistakes or omissions in 
conducting wars of industrial diplomacy. He is to 
suppose that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Brodrick, who have 
set all India ringing with the quarrels of their servants, 
have a genius for delicate negotiations. He is to 
believe everything that Mr. Arnold-Forster says of 
himself and nothing that he says of Mr. Brodrick. He 
is, in short, to conclude that the only pity about the 


career of the last Government was that Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues were debarred not by law but by 
the circumstances of their party from treating the 
trade of England as they treated the Army and the War 
Office, the schools and the licensing law of England, 
and the scandals of the Raid and the Rand. 





MR. BALFOUR’S FLYLEAF. 
“HERE is one argument which Mr. Balfour 
applies to the political situation that recoils 
with conspicuous effect on himself. He says that the 
new Government is disqualified by its internal differ- 
ences from dealing successfully with foreign affairs, 
because one condition of success is the support of a 
united Cabinet dependent on a united party. If that 
condition does not exist, and if there is not adequate 
armed force, he thinks our diplomacy degenerates into 
bluff or characteristics equally bad. Mr. Balfour, who 
was in office when our ships were recalled from 
Port Arthur and also when ‘‘ the sands were running 
out,” ought (as Mr. Chamberlain would say) to bea 
good judge of bluff. But there is one thing of which 
he is a still better judge. He explained, not many 
days ago, in his speech at Manchester, on December g, 
the reasons for his resignation. ‘‘In this room,” he said, 
‘‘ with none but friends around me, unanimity and 
enthusiasm are obvious : but we know and we cannot 
disguise from ourselves, if we endeavour to look the 
facts in the face — though the party is, I believe, 
loyal to the coreall through the country, it nevertheless is 
distracted by internal controversies on one subject which 
in the past has given considerable Parliamentary 
trouble, and would have given more Parliamentary 
trouble in the future.” A little later in the same 
speech he said that there was no proof that if they 
met Parliament again, they should find themselves 
animated by that unanimous vigour which was neces- 
sary if they were to carry through a Redistribution 
Bill. In other words, the statesman who asks the 
country to reject the new Government because it is too 
little united to face the world with authority, has him- 
self surrendered office because his own Government 
was so fatally weakened by disunion that it could not 
preserve an outward peace in the House of Commons. 
This condition of disunion has not been modified 
by the approach of the General Election. Let us take, 
for example, a question quite independent of fiscal 
reform. Mr. Walter Long, speaking in Dublin on 
Wednesday, claimed the approval of the Irish 
Unionists for his promptitude in putting an end to Mr. 
Wyndham’s methods of government. He explained 
that when he succeeded Mr. Wyndham he found that 
Mr. Wyndham had been devolving his responsibilities 
on a permanent official, and that by correcting Mr. 
Wyndham’s errors he had introduced rest where there 
had been unrest. Now, the system which Mr. 
Wyndham introduced at Dublin was _ introduced 
with Mr. Balfour's full knowledge and sanction, 
so that Mr. Long’s action is as much a censure on Mr. 
Balfour as on Mr. Wyndham. Mr. Long says that if 
he is returned to Parliament he will insist that the 
system of sharing responsibility with a permanent 
official shall not be revived. But the system was not 
the invention or the instrument of Liberals ; it was the 
invention and the instrument of Mr. Wyndham and 
Mr. Balfour. Mr. Long’s main mission in life is, 
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therefore, to prevent the restoration of Mr. Balfour’s 
method of Irish administration. He may be assured 
that the Liberal Government will not imitate Mr. 
Balfour’s stealthy and vaconstitutional attempts to 
escape responsibility, and that it will have the courage 
of its convictions. 

But the main task which Mr. Balfour and his 
friends ask the country to commit to them is the task 
of fiscal reform. In other words, they ask the country 
to return them to power tc apply the policy about 
which they are confessedly in such a violent disagree- 
ment that they cannot remain in office. As Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill remarked, when Mr. Balfour was speak- 
ing at the St. James’s Hall he was supported by the 
two rival Tory candidates for Greenwich, who applauded 
different parts of his speech according as they inclined to 
Free Trade or to Protection. Lord Hugh Cecil should 
have been safe if any man could have been safe from the 
attacks of Mr. Balfour’s nominal followers. He is a 
brilliant debater, and, what is more important in this 
country, related to Mr. Balfour. Yet Mr. Chamberlain 
has not scrupled to harry him with as little mercy as 
he would show to a Liberal. The City of London has 
two Conservative candidates, neither of whom agrees 
with Mr. Chamberlain, and one of whom openly dis- 
avows the general tariff. What, again, are the rela- 
tions of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain? Mr. 
Balfour said in one of his speeches (at Edinburgh) 
that if the party became Protectionist he would 
cease to be its leader. He said on December 18 
at Leeds: ‘‘1 do not deny for a moment that 
the general tariff, of which we hear, is a very 
convenient starting-point with which to deal with 
foreign nations ; but observe there is no general 
tariff. We have no general tariff at the present 
time, and if a general tariff is to be constructed 
on protective lines, then, as I have already told 
you, that seems to me to go outside the scope of that 
fiscal reform which I am proposing to my country for 
their acceptance. You do not require a 
general tariff, protective or non-protective, to deal 
with this question.” 

This was said by Mr. Balfour on December 18. 
On New Year's Day Mr. Chamberlain issued his elec- 
tion address : 

‘*] believe that our objects can be fully attained 
by a moderate general tariff, scientifically adapted to 
existing conditions for our trade, and arranged so as to 
secure the largest amount of employment at fair wages 
for our own people. There may be other 
methods of realising our objects, although I do not 
know of them; but provided that there is no doubt 
about the ends in view, I feel assured that we shall 
all be able, at the proper time, to agree also as to the 
means.” 

Mr. Balfour is careful to distinguish his policy 
from that of a general tariff, and Mr. Chamberlain 
replies that, in spite of Mr. Balfour’s many speeches 
and luminous monographs, and his contempt for people 
who do not understand them, that he knows of no other 
means for realising their common objects than the 
very means Mr. Balfour deprecates. So that if these 
gentlemen are asked by the country to reform its 
tariff, foreign countries will know when negotiating 
with them that some of its members want to put 
on duties in order to intimidate other countries into 
Free Trade, others in order to bind the colonies closer, 





others again to find employment at home. With what 
authority would a Government, whose aims were so 
diverse and conflicting, address itself to a delicate 
diplomatic situation? For some of them it would be 
essential that the duty they put on should be tem- 
porary, for others that it should be lasting. 
The hopelessness of this appeal to the country 
explains why it is that Mr. Balfour in a prelude to his 
address abandons all his dexterous phrases and subtle- 
ties and flings to his constituents a number of cries, 
which for their dishonesty, crudity, and shamelessness 
will take a high place in electioneering literature : 

**Vote for A. J. Balfour and peace with all the 
world. A strong Army and Navy. | British markets 
for British labour. Free Trade all round. Down with 
hostile tariffs. Constant employment and regular 
wages. Best education for the poorest. No separa- 
tion from Ireland. Redistribution and nine members 
for Manchester instead of six.” 

Peace with all the world should read in the light of 
history wars in every continent. A strong army should 
be, in Mr. Arnold-Forster’s language, an army imper- 
fectly prepared, wasteful in its methods, unsatisfactory 
in its results. British markets for British labour with 
Free Trade all round should be South Africa for the 
alien-financier with capitalism everywhere. Down 
with hostile tariffs means down with trade unions. 
Constant employment should be constant and in- 
creasing employment for the Chinese coolies and for the 
South African police, and for the unemployed at home 
the law of diminishing returns. Best education for the 
poorest should be lucrative licenses for the richest. 
No separatiou from Ireland becomes easily no separa- 
tion from office. As to Redistribution, Mr. Balfour’s 
policy of Retaliation with the fatal consequences to the 
Cotton Trade described once again by Mr. Macara, 
will attack the problem from another side, and not that 
from which Mr. Balfour approached it last session. 
Having failed to fit the representation of Manchester 
to its size he proposes to fit its size to its representation. 





THE STIRRINGS IN CHINA. 

“TCHE recent disorders in Shanghai, and before them 

the remarkable boycott of American goods all 
over China, seem to be symptoms of a renewed and 
continued movement in Chinese life which the West 
has insufficiently noted. With the close of the epoch- 
making struggle between Japan and Russia, the centre 
of our interest passed rapidly to St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, where one train of the war’s consequences 
has unrolled itself with imposing rapidity and on 
an evidently momentous. scale. The cataclysm 
which is  convulsing the largest nation’ in 
Europe, with its instant reactions upon the balances of 
power between and within the other European States, 
has made us almost forget that the war was a Far 
Eastern war, and that its most important consequences 
are likely to be those in Asia. And in Asia, notwith- 
standing the decisive 7é/e which Japan has latterly 
played, it still is China with which the student of the 
future must abeve all concern himself. The vast 


numbers of its population, the incredible aggregate of 
industry and potential wealth which they represent, 
above all the personal character and fibre of the 
Chinese, which nearly every European observer on the 
spot ranks above that of all other Asiatic nations 
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including Japan, give the Celestial Empire a pre- 
ponderant interest which the halts and jolts in its 
progress and the absence of genius among its rulers 
cannot forfeit. 

During the war China succeeded in standing on 
one side. She was in great measure the bone of con- 
tention, yet she suffered little loss by the struggle, 
except, indeed, those which were inevitable before ever 
it began. Her merchants and her banks made con- 
siderable pickings out of both belligerents. She saw 
the neutrality of her undisputed territory sufficiently 
respected by both, thanks to the jealousy of other 
Powers and the patrol of her own small drilled army, 
She saw Europeans defeated by Asiatics with 
European weapons. At the end, without having 
had to strike a blow, she found the integrity 
of her Empire secured by such strong prac- 
tical guarantees as relegated the encroachments 
of the past ten years to an obsolete order of things, 
The China which experienced all this was a China 
which the events of 1895 and 1goo had already 
awakened and which had begun to face great changes 
affecting the lives of the masses—e.g., the reform of 
the currency. On the whole, it is wonderful that the 
immediate shock and repercussion of the war upon 
Chinese feeling has been no greater than it has. 

The explanation probably lies in the profound 
distaste of the Chinese for militarism. The moral 
flowing from Japan’s achievements is largely a 
militarist moral. Borrow from Europe conscription, 
arms, skill, tactics, and organisation, and a yellow 
nation, so runs the lesson, can repel and even humble 
the strongest of the white intruders; neglect these 
measures, and it is helpless against the weakest. The 
lesson came easily to Japan, because the medizvalism 
from which Japan has emerged in the present 
Mikado’s reign was a militarist medizvalism like 
that of Europe. The medizevalism of China is 
not; it has the guilds, the stable localised in- 
dustry, the yeoman agriculture, of our own; but the 
feudal warriors are left out. The profession of arms 
is not honourable; it is actually disreputable. One 
cannot witness without a sense of moral humiliation 
the waning of this sentiment before Europe’s advance. 
It is, however, inevitable, and the highest official in- 
fluence in China is now being thrown into the military 
scale. The Zimes lately reported an imperial decree 
ordering all princes, nobles, Chinese and Manchu 
officials to nominate one or two of their sons for edu- 
cation in a military school for nobles which is to be 
opened at Pekin. At present there are already military 
colleges educating young men of good family to be 
officers on a European model, and military pupils 
are going to Japan and the continent as well. The 
scheme for an army which these men are to officer is 
in the hands of an Army Council, whose moving spirit 
is the able Viceroy Yuan Shih-kai, and has been 
worked out apparently on competent lines. It pro- 
mises China in five or ten years an army of 432,000 
men with a reserve of 250,000. This, of course, is 
still merely on paper. But Yuan Shi-kai has given 
on a small scale a remarkable earnest of what 
can be done. Last October he put his exist- 
ing drilled army of about 35,000 men through 
most extensive manceuvres of the European type 
lasting four days. They were witnessed by about 
thirty foreign officers and by the correspondent pre- 


viously employed by the Zimes with General Nogi’s 
army, and on the testimony of the latter they impressed 
everybody most favourably. The small force com- 
prised every branch of a modern army—infantry, 
artillery, cavalry, and commissariat; and under a 
genuine trialeach proveditself really competent, and some 
a great deal more. As the whole had been built up 
out of nothing in only four years, the results attained 
are highly significant. Chinamen have other qualities 
besides numbers, which have long recommended them 
as raw material for an army and inspired in foreign 
States hopes of exploiting them as such. They 
commonly possess a muscular physique, intelli- 
gence, and remarkable health and endurance ; in fact, 
everything except military spirit. How far they will 
acquire the latter only another war could show. 
Meantime there seems to be coming to the birth in 
China what, if not the invariable, is certainly the 
commonest basis for military bravery, namely, a strong 
national spirit. The important feature of the recent 
boycott of American goods was its national character. 
The old isolation as between province and province, 
and especially between North and South China, which 
was so marked during the war of 1895, seems to be 
dissolving. The new army is organised not on a pro- 
vincial but on a national footing. The foreigners who 
have desired to use Chinese material have had no great 
success; but a Chinese Government which should 
really concentrate on itself the nascent Chinese 
patriotism, as the Mikado did the patriotism of Japan, 
might find unexpected forces at its disposal. 

That China is now moving, and at a rate rapid for 
so vast and loose an organism, may be regarded as 
certain. A writer in the Boston 7ranscript has recently 
pointed out that since the Boxer rising no fewer than 
fifteen new universities have been founded, at which 
Chinese students may acquire an all-round Western 
training. Great progress is being made with the 
translation and circulation of Western books, especially 
books on technical and scientific subjects. Nor is 
there any doubt that the political system of China 
is feeling the effect of these changes. It is not 
possible yet to estimate what has actually been 
done, ¢g., in the attempted reconstitution of the 
Civil Service. Much will probably be left to 
await the findings of the curious Commission 
which is shortly to make the round of foreign countries 
and report on their political arrangements. The 
tenacity with which the Chinese cling to their own 
ideals of civilisation is not all weakness. The leap 
which Japan has made from her old stable system of 
wealth-distribution to the modern European system of 
factory production, urban concentration, and an 
immense wage-earning proletariate, entails even on 
the Japanese scale risks which Japan cannot be held to 
have yet surmounted. What it would entail on the 
Chinese scale few people have cared to calculate. The 
present state of China, with all its defects, has some 
very marvellous qualities. No European civilisation 
exhibits such masses of human beings supported on 
such a comparatively limited territory and natural 
resources with such a small amount of extreme poverty 
among them, as are exhibited in non-Europeanised 
China. Our own difficult and baffling experiences in 
India should remind us of the extreme caution needed 
before putting the new wine of Europe into the old 
bottles of the East. 
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THE CRISIS IN AUSTRIA. 
Il. 


HOUGH the military interest of the Empire forms 
the real centre of the Imperial business of ——. 
Hungary, yet the desire of Hungarian patriots to win fo 
ite gen the fullest possible independence has also 
intervened in the sphere of military legislation with remark- 
able success. For the whole body of military law, the 
entire system of conscription, the Army Annual Bill (which 
fixes the number of conscripts), in short, everything that 
forms the legal base of the standing army, has been de- 
clared by the Compromise to belong to the competence of 
both autonomous Parliaments and not to that of the 
delegations. It is true that at the same time the statute of 
1867 acknowledged that it was necessary in military legis- 
lation to ensure the previous agreement of both States and 
their Governments, and especially necessary that the sub- 
stance of military legislation should be identical in both 
countries. For how could the common Imperial army re- 
main an entity, if the law of conscription, for example, 
were different on different sides of the Leitha? But this 
practical subordination of both national Legislatures does 
not affect the principle that even in the military business 
of the Empire the laws are ultimately made by the indepen- 
dent will of both States. 

This legislative autonomy has found a much more 
striking expression elsewhere. By the Compromise of 1867 
and some statutes based thereon, an organised militia has 
been created in each half of the monarchy, called in Austria 
Landwehr and in Hungary Honved. Both form an in- 
tegral part of the armed forces of the Empire and a supple- 
ment to the common army. But they are at the same time 
two distinct national military organisations, each adminis- 
tered by a national Minister of Home Defence.* These 
latter do not only administer the military establishments 
of the Landwehr, but they also represent in their respective 
Legislatures the imperial Minister of War, who can only 
appear in the delegations. Of course, this whole compli- 
cated system of legislative and administrative machinery 
for military purposes has been till now firmly centred in 
the hands of the Emperor-King and irresponsible military 
advisers. Legally and practically the military prerogative 
of the Emperor is as fully recognised in Hungary as in 
Austria. 

It is evident, of course, that Hungary and Austria, 
countries which have been united more or less closely for 
many centuries, must have important common interests 
besides those of a common dynasty, a common foreign 
policy, and a common army. 

Francis Déak and his followers were too clear sighted 
to overlook the existence of those strong bonds of interest, 
especially economic, which have united Austria and Hun- 
gary from time immemorial. On the other hand, they 
were not willing to make any concession to those economic 
influences which might weaken the dominance of the 
nation’s political creed—the constitutional independence 
of Hungary. Here, again, the necessity arose for some 
special expedient which should give Hungary all the ad- 
vantages of an economic union with Austria without any 
surrender to the hated idea of Empire. The end sought 
was attained by distinguishing the economic interests 
common to both States as matters on which Austria and 
Hungary should from time to time legislate independently 
after having come to an agreement concerning the sub- 
stance of the necessarily identical statutes. Also the ad- 
ministration and execution of those laws remains in the 
hands of the respective Governments without any inter- 
meddling by the Imperial authority. In pursuance of 
this plan there was concluded in 1867 the first Austro- 
Hungarian customs and commercial union (Zoll und 
Handelsbiindnis) for a term of ten years. This Conven- 
tion, renewed with certain alterations in 1877 and 1887 
and kept up since 1897 till the present day by mutual 
understanding of the two Governments, makes the whole 


* Landesverteidigungsminister, Honvedminister. 





Empire a real commercial unit held together by a single 
tariff which is the common work of the Austrian and 
Hungarian Legislatures and forms the weapon used in 
negotiating Imperial commercial treaties with foreign 
States. It also imposes the same standard of currency on 
both States, and by a special treaty with the Bank of 
Austria-Hungary establishes the latter as the common 
centre of all the monetary interests of the Empire. Finally, 
it prescribes a similar scale of Imperial indirect taxation 
on beer, whisky, sugar, and petroleum. But although 
Hungary was willing from 1867 till 1897 to exist by this 
commercial and customs union as part of a great economic 
unit, nevertheless the right has been expressly reserved 
for each State to settle all matters now classed as “ common 
interests ” by independent legislation in case of a failure 
to renew the existing commercial and customs union. 

The financial arrangements of the Dual Monarchy 
remain to be described. There is really no Imperial 
financial system. The receipts from the customs form 
the only common income, and as this revenue covers 
about a third of the total annual expenses of the Empire 
the residue must be supplied by direct contributions from 
the Austrian and Hungarian Exchequers. The appor- 
tionment of this burden—a thorny question in all federal 
finance—has been solved very simply, and, evidently, 
very advantageously for Hungary. The Compromise of 
1867 laid upon the shoulders of the Hungarians a share 
of 30 per cent., whereas Austria had a share of 70 per 
cent. This ratio, called the “Quota,” is settled for ten 
years, after which a new agreement must be concluded 
by two deputations delegated by each Parliament. In 
case of a dispute, the Emperor has to fix the Quota, but 
only for a year. In fact, since 1897, the Quota has been 
annually renewed in the old proportion by Francis 
Joseph. This proportion has changed slightly; it is now 
66 46-49 for Austria and 33 3-49 for Hungary. 

Such is the legal and administrative framework of the 
Dual Monarchy—an “ Empire on short notice,” as it has 
been called by angry but acute critics. 

Though it was conceived as a permanent union it 
was founded on an untenable hypothesis. It involved 
two far-reaching errors which have proved fatal to the 
development of the political and constitutional relations 
between Austria and Hungary. The first was the belief 
that you can reconcile two irreconcilable principles— 
the idea of the Empire as it was conceived at the Court 
of Vienna and among the governing classes of Austria, 
and the idea of s1ungarian independence and the national 
hegemony of the Magyars as conceived in the other half 
of the Monarchy. 

The second error was the hope that the political 
conditions under which the “ Ausgleich” of 1867 was 
successfully managed, and which form an indissoluble part 
of its working gear, would be permanent. The influence of 
both these fundamental errors can be traced in the de- 
velopment of the actual relations between Austria and 
Hungary. This development has led step by step to 
the present crisis. 

Hungary became powerful after and in consequence 
of the unhappy war of 1866. After Koniggratz the Aus- 
trian Court party and aristocracy were unable to remain 
any longer at the helm and uphold the old political system. 
The chief political idea whick influenced the Emperor 
and his advisers during the first years after the forced 
abdication of Austria as a German power, was to regain 
abroad the influence they had lost and eventually to have 
“Revanche pour Sadowa.” Hence it was advisable to 
satisfy those parties, nations, and movements within the 
Monarchy which till then had been kept down by the 
sheer force of absolutism. Chief among these suppressed 
forces were the Hungarians on one side of the Leitka and 
the Liberal German middle classes on the other. Towards 
both a new policy of conciliation was adopted. The 
German bourgeoisie were easily won by giving them 
a new lease of constitutional life, by liberal re- 
forms achieved with the help of a parliamentary 
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Cabinet, and finally by repudiating for a while the policy 
of staunch Ultramontanism. The Hungarians had to be 
reconciled by serious measures: first by restoring their 
old constitution, secondly by making as many conces- 
sions to national independence as were compatible with 
the maintenance of a strong common army and a per- 
sonal foreign policy—both of which the Emperor held 
essential to the interests of the dynasty. In both parts 
of the Monarchy this new system has been supplemented 
by the idea of a kind of national dualism In both, if 
not by the statutes, yet by the practical policy of the 
Crown, one nation was recognised as paramount—in 
Austria the German, in Hungary the Magyar race. The 
Germans being, from the first, the dominant nationality 
in the hereditary lands of the Hapsburgs, shared with 
the Dynasty a vital interest in a strong common army 
under German command. For the sacrifices of political 
power which had to be made, especially on the part 
of the Austrian Germans, a partial reward was 
found in the temporary economic union. For the 
Germans were and are in Austria the founders and prin- 
cipal supporters of modern industry, in the interest of 
which they favoured the maintenance of the largest 
possible protected market. Hungary, too, in 1867, 
almost devoid of any industry, a vast country supported 
by its agriculture, felt the most urgent necessity to retain 
its old and lucrative Austrian customers for its exports 
of cattle, flour, corn, and wheat. The protective policy 
of the Empire secured this market to the Hungarians, 
but at the same time it increased the profits of the 
Austrian textile industries, which found and still find in 
Hungary their principal and best customers. 

Such was the fundamental political understanding 
on which the Ausgleich of 1867 rests, and which made 
the Compromise really workable. The first decade of its 
duration has not witnessed any essential alterations in 
this state of things. German-Liberal Ministries were in 
power on the Austrian side of the Leitha. In Hun- 
gary, after some years of weak parliamentary Govern- 
ments a strong reliable majority was formed by a coali- 
tion of the old Déakists with a section of the real national 
party, the Independents, who refused to recognise the 
legality of the compromise. The leader of this seces- 
sion, Koloman Tisza, became in 1875 head of the new 
Liberal Party which arose out of this coalition, and 
Prime Minister. _ For fifteen years he governed the coun- 
try with consummate skill, as evinced in his shrewd and 
unscrupulous handling of the gentry and their political 
amb‘tons. This was the heyday of what may be called 
“Hungarian Whiggery.”. The ambitions of the ruling 
race of the country and their leading men seemed entirely 
satisfied: only a small party of irreconcilable Indepen- 
dents, “the party of 1848,” formed the Opposition, and 
between those extremes developed a small party of 
“ Nationalists ” under the leadership of Count Apponyi, a 
scion of one of the noblest families of Hungary, con- 
sidered the finest speaker in that land of born speakers. 
Apponyi and his section acknowledged the Compromise 
ot 1867, but they demanded further concessions from 
the Court and Austria in favour of the independent Hun- 
garian State. 

Joser Repuiicu, Vienna. 





THE ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 


N the whole, the exhibition at Burlington House is 

one of the most various and interesting that has 

been held for some years. It may be described as being 
composed of two sections—the first consisting of “Old 
Masters,” and the second of the later artists of the 
British School who flourished during the last century ; 
and while no individual painter, with the possible excep- 
tion of Burne-Jones, is very fully represented, the whole is 
an instructive object-lessom in the progress of British 
painting during three centuries, On the other hand, there 


are sins of omission and commission in the details, which 
might have been avoided with better organisation. For 
instance, the list of British Old Masters is rendered in- 
complete by the omission of any work by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, who, whatever his failings, is entitled to a 
place in the roll of fame; and while electing to do honour 
on an extensive scale to the English pre-Raphaelites, the 
Academy has unaccountably neglected to include a single 
example of Ford Madox Brown. Then, in the selection of 
certain Old Masters, a perhaps too generous opportunity 
has been given to the expert critic for denouncing pal- 
pably spurious “ masterpieces,” which, in some few in- 
stances, are not even respectably good pictures. In 
regard to this matter of authenticity the Academy guards 
itself against criticism by an open disclaimer of responsi- 
bility ; the “ works are catalogued under the names given 
to them by the contributors.” But, unfortunately, this is 
not enough. The uninformed public, with nothing to 
guide them except a divine faith in the all-knowing judg- 
ment of Burlington House, take the inclusion of any one 
old master to mean that, if it is not necessarily a genuine 
example, it is at any rate a fine work of art. One does 
not need to be reminded of the Academy’s past history 
to see that in several cases here this assumption is un- 
justified. If, therefore, these winter exhibitions are to 
serve their purpose of art-education, it behoves the select- 
ing committee to be more discriminating in their choice. 
By setting the hall-mark of their approval on what is 
neither genuine nor meritorious, they effect nothing beyond 
the stimulation of the trade in supposititious masterpieces. 

Out of the large collection of old masters, authentic 
and otherwise, one recalls with special pleasure two ex- 
quisite Gainsboroughs, a fine Raeburn, a masterly 
Hogarth, and two small canvases by Reynolds. The 
authenticity of these happens to be beyond suspicion ; but 
their main worth is that they satisfy the craving for what 
is rare and beautiful in art. Gainsborough’s “Miss 
Adney,” the small oval in the first room, is as striking 
a vindication of the artist’s refined sense of beauty as any- 
thing here ; mellowed by the years, its tender gradations of 
the rose’s colour have the fragrance of the flower. Quite 
as gracious, and humanly attractive for the associations 
it brings back, is the portrait of Felice de Giardini, the 
violinist. He it was whose music the painter coveted so 
much that he paid a huge price for his instrument, believ- 
ing, so the story goes, that Giardini melody could be pro- 
duced by Gainsborough’s use of the Giardini violin. The 
purchaser was soon undeceived—and disappointed. This 
half-figure portrait is incomplete as regards the scarlet 
coat the violinist wears, but the face is finished and ex- 
quisitely finished too. Delicately lighted, lovingly soft in 
modelling, it is one of Gainsborough’s most eloquent in- 
spirations. His landscape, “The Woodcutter’s Home,” 
scarcely hangs together as a picture, though in the group 
of figures at the cottage door one has an instance of the 
naive and sympathetic treatment of rustic folk, which, as 
much as any other feature of his art, proclaimed his inde- 
pendence of other schools and other masters. Of the re- 
maining works the double portrait, called “The Painter’s 
Two Daughters,” is the most interesting. Very similar in the 
smoothness of the flesh painting, the simplicity of the 
colour scheme, and the coldness of colour, to the National 
Gallery “ butterfly” picture with the same title, it must— 
if the title is correct—have been painted at least ten years 
later, since the two girls in the “ butterfly ” canvas are cer- 
tainly that much younger than those shown here. Assum- 
ing that the National Gallery picture was painted six or 
seven years after the artist’s marriage in 1746, the second 
work would have been finished early in the ’sixties, or 
shortly after he removed from Ipswich to Bath, and before 
the influence of Van Dyck’s example, added to that of 
Bath Society, had moulded what afterwards became his 
final style. These facts would account for the similarity 
of manner in the two pictures, which, after so long an 
interval, might otherwise seem surprising. The most 
attractive of the Raeburns exhibited is the Rev. W. 
Wayne’s portrait of John Gilbert—a half-length figure in 
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a dark dress with a dark background—strongly modelled, 
crisply painted, yet having a restraint that marks it as 
belonging to his mature period. And the Hogarth por- 
trait of James St. Aubyn is altogether great, if merciless in 
the fierce quality of the face painting and the terrible 
realism of the subject’s baggy eyes. 

If one excepts the really impressive portrait of Dr. 
John Ash, which holds the place of honour in the third 
room, the big work of Sir Joshua Reynolds is poorly repre- 
sented. The brace of Royal portraits, lent by the Royal 
Academy, move one less than would the veriest sketch 
by the Royal painter, Van Dyck. The group (No. 87), 
with the Countess of Harrington for its central figure, has 
been varnished to such an extent that only an echo of its 
colour is left. The “ Venus and Piping Boy ”—a class of 
subject in which Sir Joshua never excelled—has cracked 
to its bituminous depths and remains a not too noble 
ruin. Among the smaller canvases there are the living 
“ Portrait of the Painter” (No. 5) and the “Mrs. Gore” 
(No. 27), the latter being less of a portrait than a brilliant 
exercise in the painting of dainty fabrics; Lord Llangat- 
tock’s “The Painter” is also here, while one of the 
most interesting studies in the exhibition is that for the 
“Mrs. Lloyd as Rosalind ”—the picture belonging to Lord 
Rothschild, which was recently lent to the Birmingham 
Gallery. Still, one cannot help feeling that Sir Joshua 
might have been more adequately represented. There are 
three avowed examples of Hoppner, the best known being 
the famous Frankland “ Sisters ” ; of John Opie two, includ- 
ing the vivacious “ Master Impey” ; and of so-called Rom- 
nevs eight. The latter are disappointing and bewildering. 
What, for instance, is one to make of No. 36, which is 
strangely labelled “Romney” in the catalogue and 
“Romney (Hoppner?)” on the frame? Why not an Opie- 
Raeburn or a Reynolds-Gainsborough? There is no sign 
of a master hand in its production that should lead one 
to give one set of alternatives preference over the other. 
The authenticity of the “Mrs. Dawes” is apparently 
vouched for; but the technical mastery in the painting of 
the green and orange dress with the lace collar and 
sleeves is nevertheless an unsuspected characteristic of 
Romney's art. It should at least do something towards 
rehabilitating him in the opinion of any who have formed 
their estimate from the several heavy and sodden portraits 
with which his name is here associated. 

In regard to other surprises, it is possible that sus- 
picion may rest on the “Old Crome” (No. 45), and even 
on the unclassically composed “ Classical Composition, 
which is attributed to Turner. However, the “ Adonis 
Departing for the Chace” belongs to Turner's early classi- 
cal period and interests by virtue of being one of the very 
few large figure subjects he attempted. Otherwise its 
fascinations are far to seek. Judged even by the contem- 
porary standard it is a mediocre performance, and one can 
only suppose that his motive in painting it was the keenly 
emulative spirit that led him, whenever and wherever 
occasion offered, to challenge acknowledged masters on 
their own ground. More familiar Turners are the 
“Venice” (No. 60), the “ Pilot Boat,” and the fair selec- 
tion of drawings in the Water-colour Room. To the 
second section of the exhibition belongs the group of 
early and later English pre-Raphaelites. In Gallery 4 
there are six large canvases by Burne-Jones, among which 
have been included the gorgeous “ Laus Veneris” and the 
still more famous “ Love Among the Ruins ” ; sundry large 
and small Rossettis; Millais’s restless “Knight at the 
Ford”; minor Leightons, Wattses, and Patons; Albert 
Moore’s “White Hydrangeas,” from Mr. Connal’s well- 
known collection; an “Egyptian Interior,” by J. F. 
Lewis; works by Val Prinsep, A. W. Hunt, and Simeon 
Solomon. With reference to the last-named, to whose art 
attention has recently been drawn by the Baillie Gallery, 
there is a special fitness, here and in the Water-colour 
Room, in intermingling his work with that of Rossetti, 
who was his prime influence at the outset. Analytical 
comparison of the two is scarcely to the advantage of 


“Rossetti. Solomon, if less of a poet, is far more of a 

painter than his mentor. As a colourist he exercises 
control where the other lets passion run riot. As a 
draughtsman he ranks easily in another and a higher 
grade; there is one well-known Rossetti here that recalls 
the artist’s fatal weakness so virulently that the picture is 
almost offensive. Yet Rossetti is a world-name and 
Simeon Solomon is known only to the few—another in- 
stance, palpable artistic defects notwithstanding, of the 
triumph of the more vivid personality. 

The representation of seventeenth century British art 
by Lely, Kneller, and William Dobson has been supple- 
mented by the introduction of a Hals, two Van Dycks, and 
two of Jacob Jordaens. The large Hals group of “The 
Painter and His Family ” is forcibly characteristic ; but the 
landscape background is so weak in execution as to suggest 
its having been painted in by another and far inferior hand. 
What remains must be briefly indicated. There is Millais’s 
fine portrait of Mr. J. C. Hook. There are two pictures 
by the Rev. William Peters, an Academician of the 
eighteenth century, whose name and achievements have 
alike sunk into oblivion, his fame eclipsed by the lustre of 
Reynolds, whose art apparently he did his best to repro- 
duce. There are quiet, luminous landscapes by Peter de 
Wint, notably the “Old Westminster”; well-intentioned 
Wilsons and Linnells; a voluptuous “Homeric Dance.” 
by William Etty, seascapes by Henry Moore, architectural 
subjects by David Roberts and Samuel Prout, lyrical genre 
by Sir John Gilbert—examples galore of the mid-century 
water-colour school, reminiscences of Academy members 
lately deceased. A pair of Italian drawings by J. C. 
Moore recall a half-forgotten water-colour artist with a 
gift for tender colour and a rarely pure method, who, 
even as the brilliant and better-known George Mason and 
Cecil Lawson, died before his maturity. Lastly, the 
architectural room is devoted to studies and drawings by 
the late G. F. Watts, which, apart from their association 
with his famous pictures, should prove fully suggestive to 
the student who is ready to follow the safe path of in- 
finite care and patience. 





TABLEAUX MORTS. 


a" audience at the Shaftesbury Theatre gave Mr. 
Henry Irving a welcome long and loud. Indeed, 
it was a pleasure to see some of his father’s romantic energy 
revived in his acting. Most of our good actors act 
with their heads ; but the Irvings can act with their bodies, 
with their nerves and muscles, so that all the world can 
see the waves of emotion go over the actor as he plays. 
Such exhibitions of emotion are not “natural,” since 
emotion does not show itself nakedly among the highly 
civilised, but fhey are recognisable as fitting feel- 
ings freed from the checks of conscious _ reflec- 
tion and habitual reserve. But the only play that tests 
an actor’s mettle is one which makes a call on both brain 
and temperament. The Jury of Fate is far from being 
such a play; it is poor stuff. Perhaps other critics may 
find the right “ good word” that can be said for it; but 
I have failed to find it. My impression (which is all a 
critic can give) during the performance was that the play 
was nothing, and reflection has confirmed it. I have 
consulted the printed opinions of my fellow critics in the 
hope of mitigating it; but though the deft and formidable 
critic of the Times, who plunges into his subject anywhere, 
and after much quick quotation strikes out straight for the 
point, speaks of this play as “no ordinary melodrama” ; 
he does not point out why it is not. “It has many 
quaint features,” he says, “which the connoisseur should 
by no means miss. Rightly considered, it is capable of 
affording much innocent diversion.” There is a sugges- 
tion of irony about this. What is more likely to strike 
the constant playgoer is that the play is more pretentious 
than the ordinary melodrama and less well knit. 
It is risky to generalise upon the psychology of com- 
position ; but it is probably the experience of most of the 
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many who have tried their hands at a play, that concep- 
tion begins with the idea of a situation. When the idea 
is a fruitful one, character will instantly be perceived to be 
implied. Here is the beginning of the story. This 
is the happy day of hope in the aspirant’s history. But 
now the toil and trouble begins. He has to make the 
action move up to the revealing climax, along lines which 
at the same time explain most rapidly and clearly what 
the personages are like and the sort of lives they live. He 
cannot skip from exciting situation to exciting situation 
as he likes. He has to take account of what would have 
actually happened next. He may thank the stars for 
the grace of the intervals between the acts, which give 
him two or three chances to slur and jump; but if he 
has roused genuine interest in one act he will find it pro- 
bably leads up toa scene which is apparently no nearer his 
cherished climax than the last; and to perceive the pos- 
sible connection between these two, and to give the scene 
the ply in the right direction, without the spectator 
perceiving the compulsion, calls for a rapid inven- 
tion, fertile in the suggestion of alternatives, logic, 
and experience. Now, Mr. McLellan has tried to 
dispense with these requisite gifts by substituting a dodge. 
Needless to say, he has not succeeded His dodge is this. 
Instead of packing his story into a connected series of acts, 
three, four or five, he has called his acts “ tableaux.” 
These tableaux are seven scenes out of the life of his 
hero, and by calling them “tableaux” he seems to ap- 
peal to us not to notice that the vitally significant and diffi- 
cult scenes which intervened have been shirked. 

His hero is a weak, excitable, egotistical poet, who 
lives for thrills of emotion. He wins the heroine, @ girl 
whom we must believe to be good and true, from the 
strong, self-dependent man she has promised to marry. 
Tableau 2 is a picture of the first meeting. We are 
naturally interested in the process of the hero’s court- 


ship, in the heroine’s struggles, in her betrothed’s 
behaviour. But all this the dramatist skips; we pass to 
Tableau 3. Hero and heroine, on their honeymoon, are 


having a champagne lunch at a café. At the first ex- 
change of glances between the hero and a courtesan he 
starts in pursuit of her, though she tells him she only 
tempts him to ruin him, and that she hates him. “ You 
shall pursue me as a child pursues a firefly,” says she; a 
reiterated remark which fails, by-the-bye, to rouse in 
most of us the faintest recollection of childhood. Glow- 
worms were quite easy to catch. However, this is stage 
language and should be allowed, I suppose, to pass. We 
are naturally interested in the prospect of a tragic conflict 
between the sacred and profane loves; in the young wife’s 
despair or desperate attempt to hold the man she loves, 
in the tug in him between the tenderness for her he is 
sensitive enough to feel, and his obsession for the other 
woman, which he lights up with all the fire of his imuagi- 
nation. Again the dramatist skips ; we pass to Tableau 4. 
Here we see the poet in his stately mansion at the height 
of gorgeous success, yet tottering to his fall. ‘The scene is 
a supper after the poet’s play. The play has failed. The 
courtesan is one of the company. She arrives first and 
explains to the wife her motive for fascinating the poet, 
which has been a sacred hatred. Her object has been 
to rescue the innocent wife from the tyranny of love for a 
worthless husband. She intends to expose him tat supper. 
“T have come here,” she says, “not to discuss your hus- 
band, but to make you call him names”! Well, the 
wife does go so far as to callhim “ undignified,” when he 
dismisses his guests in a passion of spite. We look for- 
ward to seeing the rebellion of the wife or to following her 
conduct, whatever it may be, towards her husband in the 
bad days of disgrace that are coming. We pass to 
Tableau 5. It is a scene in a cabaret in which the hero 
figures as the seedy, drunken leader of Socialistic strikers. 
Tableau 6 does lie in the line of direct interest ; the hero 
at the head of this disreputable mob attacks the works of 
his wife’s old lover. We hear the firing of the defenders 
and the roaring of the baffled mob. The hero, however, 


succeeds in forcing his way in, and shoots accidentally his 
wife, who has taken refuge with her faithful lover. 

What has made the author apparently choose one 
scene rather than another for “a tableau,” is the amount of 
melodramatic sensation such a scene is capable of contain- 
ing. The scenes which were really capable of dramatic 
interest he has persistently skipped. Indeed, the only 
qualities of the melodrama he has avoided are those that 
give it most interest, namely, continuity and ingenuity of 
situation. But there is a still more remarkable omission. 
He has absolutely neglected to emphasise the interest 
which the main idea of his play provides. The hero is a 
man to whom the fates have allowed a second lease of life. 
Tableau 1 is a prologue, which takes place twenty-five 
years before the play begins. We see him in the cottage 
of his humble parents—by adoption—one stormy winter’s 
night, at the end of his dissipated tether. Death ap- 
pears to him in visible form. The cottage roof bursts in 
a crash of rattling thunder, and from the dimness aloft an 
old and venerably bearded figure booms in a hollow basso 
profundo. The poet is let off this time. He shall have 
another chance. 

The idea of a man who, in terror of death at the end 
of a misspent life, has melted the Fates into allowing him 
to live again is not without possibilities. We all think 
sometimes that if we could live the past again we should 
do much better, and therefore we are not a little 
interested in an imaginary figure who has had this grace 
afforded him. The Art of life, as Samuel Butler said, is 
like playing the violin in public and learning the instru- 
ment at the same time. We all think we should do better 
if we had a rehearsal. Mr. McLellan says no, we should 
behave exactly in the same way. It would be interesting, 
at any rate, to see his hero struggling in vain against his 
inclinations, in spite of having actually experienced the 
concluding miseries to which they lead. But the author 
never presents the struggle between impulse and peculiar 
experience in his hero, who for all he does and says might 
as well have never lived before. Thus starting with a 
fantastic idea he absolutely ignores the peculiar dramatic 
possibilities it offers. In the final tableau the poet wanders 
in a dark forest, crying in despair upon the name of his 
wife. The thunder volleys, the lightning dances, 
mysterious voices call to him, his wife’s wraith flits before 
him, again the Stranger Death appears with lifted sword. 
“No man has suffered as I have suffered,” cries the poet. 
At these words the most terrific noise that has yet burst 
upon the spectator’s tympanum rends the air, and in a 
steady glare of limelight he perceives a wayside crucifix. 
The poet falls dead at its foot. The credit such a scene 
deserves is due to the men behind the scenes. There is 
no real imagination in it. Mr. Irving acted in a thorough- 
going spirit which gave a bad play its best chance. 

DesMOND MAcCCaRTHY. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MASsINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY, 

COME from the African desert much impressed 
with the cheerfulness with which the Liberal Party 
surveys its future. The excellence of the Cabinet, the 
unselfishness, tact, strength, good sense, and loyalty of 
the Prime Minister are in all men’s mouths. Sir Henry 
is thought to have done well in everything, in his choice 
of men and also of the offices he has assigned them. In 
proportion as the new Government is a much stronger, 
more harmonious body than its enemies expected to find 
it, is the excessive violence of its chief assailants. No 
one expects Mr, Chamberlain to be other than an 
abusive platform rhetorician. Mr. Balfour, however, 
has fairly eclipsed him. One would have expected 
a little gratitude to the men who released him 
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from his degrading servitude to the friend and colleague 
who, having worked his will on him, stolen his party, 
and broken up his Cabinet, finally gave him a con- 
temptuous notice to quit. But Mr. Balfour, not daring 
to attack Mr. Chamberlain, falls, like a lady of uncertain 
temper, on the people he is still free to scold. It 
occurs to an outsider that the Liberals will be very 
foolish if they are tempted to interminable talk about 
political contingencies and don’t let the country know 
pretty fully the true character of the governors from 
whom they have just hada merciful escape. During the 
last three years I have talked a good deal with Tories 
about their leader. 1 don’t honestly believe that at the 
end a dozen of them retained the smallest confidence in 
his character or his wisdom. With all his blandish- 
ments, they thought him a faithless and ungrateful 
man. With all his cleverness, they considered him 
a bad Prime Minister and a _ slovenly Parlia- 
mentarian. They had a thorough contempt for 
his Cabinet, they thought many of his appoint- 
ments wretched, they disliked his tone towards 
the House, and his wrigglings on Protection tired 
them in the end, though they thought the game in- 
genious enough to see out, especially as it saved them 
from an election. I have never known the tone of 
Parliament so cynical, and I do not recall an instance 
in which one man was more directly responsible for the 
faults of a public assembly. There is, happily, no 
chance of this ingenious cynic coming back to power. 
If there were no one would be more alarmed than his 
followers. 
* * * * > 

This Tory contempt for Mr. Balfour and the 
marked increase of Mr. Chamberlain’s power are, to 
my mind, two of the most important factors in the 
political situation. They mean that we have to do 
with Mr. Chamberlain, 7.e., that the only alternative to 
this Government—which carries in itself three times 
the personal weight and value of its predecessor— 
is an out and out Protectionist pledged to a revolu- 
tion in our fiscal system. This man has no attached 
followers of account. He could not form a 
respectable Cabinet, and he isin himself a fallen per- 
sonality, a discredited force in politics. Mr, Chamber- 
lain talks a good deal about the colonies; so far as 
South Africa is concerned I can assure him that the 
colonies talk and think very little of him. His visit 
was a failure ; he was thought to be a clever speaker, 
but neither his demeanour nor his policy was attractive. 
What he has done, I am sorry to say, is to stimulate 
the Protectionist movement, which is gaining ground 
with both parties in South Africa. 

* * * e * 

That movement is not likely to help Great Britain. 
In the Cape it is a movement for establishing native 
industries, ¢.g., for the exclusion of British boots and 
a reliance, a very unwise reliance, on home manufac- 
tures. Mr. Jagger, a good Free Trader, deplores this 
tendency, but admits its seriousn:ss. Then, again, 
the removal of the 100 per cent. duty on printed 
material in the Transvaal’ has much offended 
and; seriously crippled the printing trades in 
Johannesburg and they would very much like 
to re-impose a duty on the English rivals who are 
cutting them out. The 25 per cent. preference to 
England was forced by Lord Milner and is not popular 
with many classes, and I warn our English friends 


that it may soon be attacked. The fact is that Pro- 
tection in the colonies is like Protection everywhere 
else, it is extremely selfish. And South Africa has 
some call for selfishness, for she is having a 
very bad time and cannot spare a single pound of 
revenue. Moreover, she has nothing to gain either 
by Mr. Chamberlain’s corn duty or his general tariff. 
She cannot even grow corn for herself, far less 
export it. 
. * * * * 

On another point I hope the Liberal Party here 
will take courage. It is simply a Chamberlainite legend 
to suppose that Liberalism is unpopular in the 
colonies. He has done his best to make it so, and 
there as elsewhere there has been a reaction from old 
Liberal doctrine. But our colonists are not Tories, 
and though many of them hold what I think are 
dangerous views about coloured labour, on nine-tenths 
of ‘* C,-B.’s” programme they are with him. Indeed, 
it is their Radicalism on which they pride themselves. 
Democratic feeling and a conventional, sometimes 
ludicrously expressed, loyalty run together; on many 
subjects they are more emancipated and more pro- 
gressive than our home politicians. And among the 
Dutch, traditional Liberalism has always been held in 
honour, quite apart from the issues of the war. If 
a different note is heard in England, I would not advise 
my readers to pay too much heed to it. It is simply 
the multiplied voice of mining capitalism attuned to 
slightly varying echoes in Capetown, Bloemfontein, 
and Johannesburg. 

*” 2 * * * 

My first hasty impressions of the Liberal prospects 
are that they are excellent all round, and that the 
weak spots in the situation are few. The London 
estimates vary. A gain of twenty seats is thought 
to be possible; and I think no one is making 


allowance enough for the division between the 
Chamberlainites and virtual Free Traders in the 
so-called Unionist camp. The latter type of 


candidate is being roughly handled in the caucuses, 
and Lord Hugh Cecil is by no means the only victim of 
Protectionist pressure. I hear good accounts of the 
Midlands and brilliant news of the rural counties, where 
nothing short ot a Free Trade sweep is expected. The 
home counties are also promising. One of the difficulties 
in Glasgow, where a Liberal candidature for which no 
sufficient justification seems to exist, has caused a 
widespread rupture with the Labour Party. This isan 
inevitable weakness of progressive politics, but it 
would be a great misfortune if a city which is un- 
doubtedly Free Trade should get no adequate repre- 
sentation of its economic creed because two sets of 
Free Traders cannot agree. 
° * * oe 7 

Meanwhile, I hear of great efforts to stoke up the 
Home Rule fires in Ireland. The late Solicitor-General 
for Ireland is specially engaged in this inspiring work, 
which, it is hoped, will have the incidental and very 
useful end of obscuring the serious divisions in Ulster 
Unionism and the growing strength of the democratic 
side of the movement. This is the real object and 
concern of the Orange officials and their agents, who 
see power slipping from the hands that have formerly 
held it, and are troubled by the Radicalism of the 
town workers and the independenceof the Presbyterian 
farmers, no longer disposed to go in harness to their 
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landlord leaders. This and not Home Rule is the in- 


wardness of the struggle in the North of Ireland. 
* * o * 7 


An eye-witness of one of Mr. Balfour’s meetings 
gave me an amusing account of the ex-Premier's 
demeanour at two critical points of his speech. He was 
much chagrined at the complete indifference with which 
his hearers received his references to Home Rule. But 
his discomfiture was much more obvious when they 
rose en masse at his first reference to the fiscal question, 
revealing the fact that they were Chamberlainites to a 
man, or at all events in overwhelming numbers, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
WORDSWORTH’S THEORY OF POETRY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Mr. Clutton-Brock had in a recent issue an inte- 
resting article on “ Wordsworth’s Theory of Poetry.” May 
1 speak two words with him about it? 

First, why has he helped to give a longer life to that 
blunder about Milton and a so-called definition of poetry? 
Surely Mr. Clutton-Brock has literature enough to know 
better. For Milton never said that poetry should be 
“simple, sensuous, impassioned.” That fine trinity of ad- 
jectives had quite a different occasion. Let Mr. Clutton- 
Brock consult the tractate on education, from which the 
quotation comes, and he will, I am sure, help to purge our 
criticism of an irritating perversion. But perhaps it is vain 
to hope for any such purgation. These errors seem to 
rejoice in an indestructible vitality. One has still to hear, 
with what patience one can, that Milton preferred Para- 
dise Regained to Paradise Lost, and be thankful if 
spared some ignorant clap-trap about good poets being bad 
critics. But whatever the merits of such a preference—and 
Coleridge found it far from indefensible—there is not a 
scrap of evidence that Milton entertained it; the statement 
that he did is wholly due to Johnson’s careless memory. 
Johnson in his turn is a sufferer, for he is constantly 
credited with advising all aspirants after a prose style to 
give their 7 and nights to the volumes of Addison. Now, 
@ priori, Johnson was far too discriminating a critic, on 
ground so familiar to him, to give so random advice ; and, 
as a matter of fact, in the very passage which is quoted and 
= to justify the proposition he did no such thing. 

one of these blunders needs any abstruse knowledge to 
correct it; yet all of them have free currency, even in 
quarters where better things might be looked for. 

My second word with Mr. Clutton-Brock concerns the 
argument of his article. It may be admitted that Words- 
worth’s famous preface is open to some charges of confusion 
and exaggeration. He was in full reaction against a domi- 
nant and withering convention, and no pioneer in these 
circumstances is ever quite master of his own idea or quite 
measured in his contentions, though Wordsworth was funda- 
mentally and substantially right. That, however, is not my 

int, which rather is that I would venture to suggest to 

r. Clutton-Brock for his consideration an idea about the 
language of poetry. It may be carrying coals to Newcastle, 
and in that case my apology must be that I cannot remember 
having ever seen the idea set forth. It will go into the 
simple proposition that the language of poetry is always a 
little older than the language of the contemporary prose, is 
always a little archaic. Of course, we all know that some 
poets, like Spenser and Morris, archaise intentionally. But 
my point is that all poets do so without set intention. A 
little in vocabulary, a little in accidence, a great deal in 
syntax, poets preserve usages that have vanished even from 
their own prose. In biology these surviving usages might 
be called vestigial remnants. They combined with the too 
common ignorance of the history of our tongue to give 
colour to the absurd notion of poetical licences. But no 
form of speech occurs in poetry but was once familiar to 
prose. Often, too, these forms remain familiar to easy talk 
or local usage; a fact that relates this aspect of the 
language of poetry to Wordsworth’s best-known and most 
heretical contention. Another way of putting a side of the 
case is to say that the language of poetry tends to be more 
idiomatic than the language of prose; which, again, recalls 
that the reading of poetry and the practice of verse are 
admirable means of keeping one’s prose more alert and 


vital. I am already asking too much of your space, sir, 
especially in these stirring days, to venture on exemplifying 
the proposition in detail ; fortunately it is easy enough for 
anyone interested to do it himself.—Yours, etc., 


Wm. CH. SPENCE. 
West-road, Irvine, N.B. 


{I do not think I have fallen into a very grave error in 
my application of Milton’s words, though 1 must confess 
that he never said that poetry should be simple, sensuous, 
and passionate. He was, however, contrasting it with logic, 
as I was contrasting it with prose, and he spoke of it as 
being “less subtle and fine, but more simple, sensuous, and 
passionate,” than logic. It is not, therefore, going very 
far to assume that he intended by these epithets to show 
what distinguished poetry from prose, or, at least, from 
logic. The rest of Mr. Spence’s interesting letter raises 
points upon which I could only argue at a length which 
the editor would scarcely permit.—A. C.-B.] 





THE YELLOW CAT. 
(“Sari Kedi.”). 
Translated from the Turkish by W. V. Herpert. 


(Note.—The “Yellow Cat” is a Turkish edition of the 
Vampire legend. In Oriental superstition the Vampire is a 
woman, who can at will assume the shape of a yellow cat, and 
her victims are men, whose blood is her sustenance. The 
translator recently heard this ballad recited by a Turkish 
gipsy girl, in the Rhodopé mountains, in Macedonia, with 
consummate skill. The effect was stupendous.] 


HE Yellow Cat on the hilltop stood, 
With her eyes of glittering grey. 
She longed for a drink of purple blood, 
For the noise and joys of the fray. 
And ail ye good people, remember that : 
Beware, if you dare, of the Yellow Cat. 


The Yellow Cat is a maiden bold, 
A maiden fair and frail ; 
Her hair has the colour of burnished gold ; 
‘Twas pressed to her breast in the gale, 
And all ye good people, remember that: 
Beware, if you dare, of the Yellow Cat. 


The Yellow Cat can purr and kiss, 
And sing a wonderful tune. 
The Yellow Cat can scratch and hiss 
And bite and strike in the moon. 
And all ye good people, remember that: 
Beware, if you dare, of the Yellow Cat. 


The young man saw the yellow-haired maid, 
And heard her entrancing wail. 

She purred and fawned and kissed, and bade 
Him come to her home in the dale. 

And all ye good people, remember that: 

Beware, if you dare, of the Yellow Cat. 


She chanted divinely of earthly bliss 
And heavenly joys ere long, 
With a wile and a smile and a lying kiss, 
And the call and the thrall of her song. 
And all ye good people, remember that : 
Beware, if you dare, of the Yellow Cat. 


They found the young man, white and stark, 
As the morn dawned in gold and in rose. 

What are they whispering—what talking of ?—-Hark! 
“’Tis he whom the she-devil chose.” 

And all ye good people, remember that : 

Beware, if you dare, of the Yellow Cat. 


“ What has felled him, sturdy and good?” 
“What smote him, passing fair?” 

“ What is become of his purple blood?” 
“What blanched his nut-brown hair?” 

Oh, all ye good people, just think of that : 

His blood quenched the thirst of the Yellow Cat. 
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A FLOWER OF ANGLICANISM. 
Dean Cuurcn. By D. C. — London: Mowbray and 
0. 


Many will be grateful for this sketch of a gilted and 
beautiful character. It brings what is to be said of Dean 
Church within a small compass; and it is to be hoped 
that it will set some who have not yet done so to read his 
own books—if not his Oxford Movement, at least, his 
Essay on Dante or Anselm or Gifts of Civilisation. 
Even in hands as sympathetic and as practised as 
Mr. Lathbury’s, such a memoir by itself cannot but be 
tantalising. We desire to know more than it can tell us 
of the inner history of the disciple, who was bound to 
Newman by a tie beyond others of mutual attraction, who 
felt fully the spell of his genius, yet was so far from being 
a mere echo that, when the great leader threw up the 
battle, he could stand alone and help to rally others: of 
the combatant who, though in a stormy time he had iden- 
tified himself with an unpopular party, bore in the fray a 
charmed life, so that writers who dropped vitriol on other 
reputations, when they came to Church's name, spoke only 
of his “ moral beauty”: of the scholar and teacher who, 
when he retired from Oxford in 1852, although he had 
then written little but fugitive papers, left such an impres- 
sion behind him that for many years afterwards, if pro- 
fessorships had been filled by the wishes of residents in 
the University, he would have been the unanimous choice 
for any literary or historical chair that became vacant: of 
the Churchman, whose force and statesmanship Mr. Glad- 
stone rated so highly that he brought him against his will 
from a country parsonage to St. Paul’s, to lead in the 
great work of making its cathedral ‘worthy of London, and, 
when the work was done, would have carried him (see 
p. 3), if he would have allowed it, at one step from the 
Deanery to the Archbishopric of Canterbury. 

Church seemed to his friends the perfect flower of 
Oxford culture; and so, in tone and temper, he was the 
perfect flower of the “Movement” of which he was to be 
the historian. His was just the character, moral and in- 
tellectual, which it started with the aim to produce. Its 
special attraction to him had been that it was a movement 
of moral reform, a serious attempt to raise the level of 
University as well as of Church life. Himself of Quaker 
blood and traditions, he sympathised with the spirit of 
yravity, discipline, and self-repression, which it encour- 
aged. He liked its appeal to history, its intellectual 
character, its sobriety of thought. He had been repelled 
by what he called the “ cocksureness ” (p. 8) of the Evan- 
gelical school in which he was bred, as he was in after 
years by the same characteristic in later developments 
of the Anglican school. 

If a man is “ known by the company he keeps,” it is 
equally true that a writer's spirit may be judged from the 
authors whom he habitually quotes. One who finds 
continually the fittest expression of his own thoughts in 
words of Dante, Pascal, Butler, is one who does not lose 
sight either of the seriousness of life or of the extent of 
human ignorance and the dangers of “shortness of 
thought.” 

He had a chivalrous soul, and fought for those whom 
he felt to be misjudged and ill-treated; but no man was 
less of a partisan. It is interesting to recall, as illustrating 
the larger outlook which marked him from the first, that 
his childhood and early boyhood were spent in Florence, 
which he always looked upon as a home. Its beauty 
passed into his blood, and the stirring scenes of its pathetic 
history were always in his mind. Another influence in his 
life was early association with his uncle, Sir Richard 
Churck, one of the heroes of the’Greek War of Indepen- 
dence. He never lost the interest which he had learned 
early in Italian literature, in European history, in the aspi- 
rations of peoples struggling to be free. 

In secular politics he described himself as a “Con- 
servative by instinct and feeling” ; but this did not prevent 
his writing (p. 162) in 1865, “there is at once a negative- 
ness and barrenne-s and also a fierceness about the 


soi-disant Conservative Party, which is not pleasant.” He 
had the warmest admiration for Mr. Gladstone, following 
him with full approval in his great Ministry, 1868-1874, 
and in his Eastern policy, 1878-1880. In later years he 
stood aloof on Irish questions, sad that it was so, “ with 
unabated admiration,” and writing to a friend “ if he goes, 
I am sure I shall not like the conjunction of Lord Harting- 
ton and Chamberlain better.” 

In theology he remained a consistent High Church- 
man, but of a large and liberal type. He was deeply in- 
terested, and in some lines well instructed, in science. 
Some of the pleasantest pages in the biography which his 
daughter published contain a warm appreciation of him 
from the pen of an eminent Congregationalist minister. 
He felt the crudeness of statement which marked (as was 
inevitable) the first efforts of the new critical school, as 
in the famous Essays and Reviews, but he had no sym- 
pathy with impatience or attempts at repression. His 
history of the Oxford movement is full of wise discrimi- 
nation and generous judgments of opponents, as well as of 
a literary grace and an insight into the human heart which 
make it not unworthy to stand by Newman's Apologia. 
Mr. Gladstone called it “both a great and a noble book.” 
It is a wholesome study in these days when a party in the 
Church of England, which does not read history, seems at 
times not indisposed to emulate with a light heart the 
fatal unwisdom of the Georgian bishops, who made the 
Methodists into Schismatics, and of the Heads of Houses 
who drove Newman into the arms of the Pope. 


E. C. WICKHAM. 





THE SURROUNDINGS OF JANE AUSTEN. 
JANE AUSTEN AND Her Times. By G. E. Mitton. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 

HERE is a stout volume full of information, the result 
unquestionably of much labour. It contains many in- 
teresting details, and the countless readers who love Jane 
Austen will doubtless order it from their libraries. Un- 
fortunately, something more than labour and information 
are needed to make a good book, and Miss Mitton’s volume 
suffers from defects of technique and arrangement that 
render it by no means agreeable reading. The eye passes 
down the page with a sensation of being jerked and 
jolted—nothing runs easily. This unpleasant effect is 
chiefly produced by a singularly unskilful management of 
paragraphs. Instances would occupy too much space, 
but p. 64 may be noted as one among many spoiled by 
bad paragraphing. Moreover, Miss Mitton’s prose is 
sadly lacking in neatness, relief, and distinction ; involun- 
tarily the reader finds himself looking out for passages in 
inverted commas, and disregarding the connecting tracts. 
Here is an instance, taken almost at random, which shows 
singularly inelegant repetitions of “which” and “ when.” 
““Wars and rumours of wars, revolutions and upheavals, 
which changed the whole face of Europe, were going on 
year by year, but of these things, as I have said, hardly 

an echo reaches us in her writing; not even in the corre- 
spondence with her sister, which begins in 1796 when the 
turmoil was at its height, which is the more surprising 
when we consider that her own sailor brothers were taking 

an active part in affairs; and her cousin, the Countess de 


Feuillade, had fled to the Austens for shelter when her 
husband suffered death by the guillotine.” 


Such a paragraph is like the tune picked out upon a 
piano by some person who has a poor ear and no know- 
ledge of musical theory. 

Another blot upon the volume is the entire irre- 
levancy of most of the twenty-one illustrations. To insert 
portraits of Miss Burney, of Cowper, and of Crabbe be- 
cause Miss Austen was an admirer of these authors; tu 
reproduce George Morland’s “ Domestic Happiness” be- 
cause it shows a man reading aloud while his female rela- 
tives sew, and because such a custom may probably have 
prevailed in the Austen household, is to depart flagrantly 
from the whole purpose of illustration. Why, if we are to 
have illustrations so far-fetched, should George the Fourth 
be omitted, to whom Emma was dedicated ? 

But when we have put aside these defects an? over- 
come, if we can, our irritation at being assured three 
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several times that Pride and Prejudice is the best of 
Jane Austen’s novels, or, to use Miss Mitton’s own phrase, 
“js unanimously accorded the premier place,” candour com- 
pels us to admit that the volume furnishes a good deal of 
curious and amusing elucidatory detail. 

The observations upon Miss Austen’s mother are new 
and interesting. That lady seems to have taken gloomy 
views of her own health. “Her appetite and nights,” 
writes her daughter, “are good, but she sometimes com- 
plains of an asthma, a dropsy, water in her chest, and a 
liver disorder.” In spite of these alarming symptoms, 
Mrs. Austen survived to a great age and remained un- 
usually active. “It is a curious circumstance,” remarks 
Miss Mitton, 

“That all the mothers of Jane’s heroines, when living, 
are described as fools cr worse. It is not intended to hint 
that she drew such characters from the home circle or 
from her mother’s frieads, but it is plainly to be seen that 
she did not look for or expect from women of this stand- 
ing the wit and sense she found elsewhere.” 

It is a little unkind to have revived Miss Mitford's 
egregious criticism of Pride and Prejudice, surely one 
of the most remarkable examples of mistaken contem- 
porary judgments. “It is impossible,” says the excel- 
lent Miss Mitford, 

““Not to feel in every line of Pride and Prejudice, in 
every word of Elizabeth, the entire want of taste which 
could produce so pert, so worldly a heroine as the 
beloved of such a man as Darcy. Wickham is equally bad. 
Oh, they were just fit for each other, and I cannot forgive 
that delightful Darcy for parting them. Darcy should have 
married Jane. He is of all the admirable characters the 
best designed and the best sustained.” 

Fashions in heroes and heroines alter. Nowadays we 
adore Elizabeth, and shake our heads over some details 
of the “ delightful ” Darcy’s behaviour. 

We learn that one of Jane Austen’s nieces aspired 
to write a novel, and sent the instalments as produced to 
be criticised by her aunt, whose observations were, like 
herself, kind, sensible, and humorous. 

“Devereux Forester’s being ruined by his vanity is ex- 
tremely good, but I wish you would not let him plunge 
into a ‘ vortex of dissipation.’ I do not object to the thing, 
but cannot bear the expression; it is such thorough novel 
slang, and so old that I daresay Adam met with it in the 
first novel he opened.” 

Later on, when the young lady had recently become 
Mrs. Benjamin Lefroy, comes a criticism of a further 
portion of the incipient novel. 

“St. Julian’s history was quite a surprise to me. You 
had not very. long known it yourself I suspect. His having 
been in love with the aunt gives Cecilia additional interest 
with him. I like the idea, a very proper compliment to an 
aunt! I rather imagine, indeed, that nieces are seldom 
chosen, but out of compliment to some aunt or other. I 
daresay Ben was in love with’me once, and would never 


have thought of you if he had not supposed me dead of 
scarlet fever.” 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE PURITANS. 


SHAKESPEARE AND Hoty Scripture: with the version he used. 
By Thomas Carter, Dr. Theol. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1905. 


“Most providential !” was my inward ejaculation when 
I glanced into this voluminous work. In a few days I had 
looked up the author's former book, Shakespeare, Puri- 
tan and Recusant, and thereby grasped the situation, which 
I had only divined, when I published my Causerie on the 
Bible and the Stage in The Speaker for September 30. 
Unscholarly persons who have a certain readiness of 
mother wit are only too apt to divine situations, sometimes 
wrongly, but, fortunately for them, sometimes rightly. 

I will confess at once that I agree with Dr. Carter in 
thinking that he has not proved that Shakespeare was a 
Puritan, or even that Shakespeare’s father was one, 
though this last he renders highly probable. It is ad- 
mirable in a scholar when he shows you what he would 
like to have done side by side with what he has done, in- 
stead of claiming to have done it. 

I lately quoted in The Speaker Professor Gilbert 
Murray’s second comment on my Causerie: “ Your point 


about Shakespeare is interesting, but it is not enough. 
Shakespeare ridicules Puritans and _ instinctively avoids 
the religious side of a question, even where the laws 
“would have allowed him scope.” Wk the providential 
aid of Dr. Carter I have a far better hope of making my 
point enough for Professor Murray than I had before ; he 
was thinking probably of the assurances of such scholars 
as Dr. Brandes and Mr. Sidney Lee. Dr. Carter makes 
short work with Dr. Brandes, whose own statements indeed 
confute him. “ Puritanism,” says this latter, 

“was the deadly enemy of his (Shakespeare’s) calling” 

{it secured, even in his lifetime, the prohibition of theatrical 

performances in the provinces, a prohibition which, after 

his death, was extended to the capital]. The words in 
brackets are not quoted by Dr. Carter. “‘From 7'welfth 

Night [onwards] an unremitting war againt Puritanism, 

conceived as hypocrisy, is carried on through Hamlet, 

through the revised version of All’s Well that Ends Well, 
and through Measure for Measure, in which his wrath rises 
to a tempestuous pitch and creates a figure to which 

Moliére’s Tartuffe can alone supply a parallel.’ Once 

started on his career, Dr. Brandes presses lago, Goneril, 

Regan, Timon, Malvolio, and Angelo into his theory . . . 

to illustrate Shakespeare’s hatred of the Puritan model he 

was using.” 

All this is obviously a product of one of those 
German minds which, like the famous sausage machine in 
Pickwick, do net recognise their master in the most bulky 
fact, but devour all substance and redeliver it tied up into 
convenient lengths as arguments. I allude to that 
scholarly process by which anything can be made of any, 
thing in its most rampageous form. Fortunately, there 
are persons who, when they begin to swallow these pro- 
ducts of learning, always find a traitor button stick fast 
in their exigent throats. It is all up with a Dr. Brandes 
when a Dr. Carter sits down to make a meal off his ware. 
As Mr. Sidney Lee’s more temperate allegations are de- 
stroyed by the same juxtapositions of fact as our sprightly 
Dane’s, I will merely quote in regard to them. 

Mr. Sidney Lee says: 

“The circumstance that he (Shakespeare’s father) was the 
first bailiff to encourage actors to visit Stratford is 

- » . )conclusive proof that his religion was not that of 
the contemporary Puritan, whose hostility to all forms of 
dramatic representation was one of his most persistent 
characteristics. .. .” 

Dr. Carter replies: 

“In Tudor days the stage was to the people what the 
art gallery, the newspaper, the preacher, and the professor 
are to-day, and Protestant teachers soon recognised the op- 
portunity afforded them and began to write religious plays. 

“ Bale’s comedy of the Z'hree Laws of Nature, Moses, and 
Christ, 1538, was a bitter attack on Popery. In Mary's 
reign, 1536, a remonstrance was sent from the Privy Council 
to the effect that the servants of Sir Francis Lake were 
representing ‘certain Plays and Enterludes reflecting on 
Her Majesty and King Philip and the formalities of the 
Mass, etc. .... ’ The English drama may be fairly said to 
have taken rise among those who afterwards became known 
as Puritans. Therefore to say that for a bailiff to encourage 
actors to visit a country town was to give a conclusive 
proof of his hostility to Puritanism is to go beyond any 
legitimate deduction from the historical facts.” 

No doubt Puritan feeling was changing and souring 
all through Shakespeare's life, and his own feeling in re- 
gard to it may have been affected by its growing hostility 
to the stage of which it had been deprived. However, to 
deduce conclusions from such facts as exist for or against 
Shakespeare’s personal interest in Puritanism, or any other 
form of religion, is to confound the distinctions between 
possible and probable and necessary. Dr. Brandes is very 
imaginative, and under the influence of an obvious animus, 
so that words put into the mouths of minor characters 
easily appear to him oracular indices to Shakespeare’s own 
mind, and Angelo a parallel to Tartuffe ; but why should 
Mr. Sidney Lee be drawn after him? He says: 


“ Shakespeare’s references to Puritans in the plays of his 
middle [and late] life are so uniformly discourteous that 
they must be judged to reflect his personal feeling. — 

“Maria: Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 

Sir AnDREw: O, if I thought that, I’d beat him like 
a dog. e 

= Se Tosy: What, for being a Puritan? Thy exquisite 
reason, dear knight? 
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“Sim ANDREW: I have no exquisite reason for'’t, but I 

have reason good enough. 

“Maria: .... Puritan that he is, or anything constantly 

but an affectioned ass.” 

This is why Malvolio is regarded as Shakespeare's 
idea of a typical Puritan, an exquisite reason indeed, but 
hardly good enough ! 

The Winter's Tale reference—“ But one Puritan 
amongst them, and he sings psalms to a hornpipe”—is 
from the clown’s description of the sheep shearers’ strength 
in regard to music. 

The other two references given by Mr. Lee have no 
personal application to Puritans at all. They are Cym- 
beline Z., ii., 68, and I., iii., 30. 

To call Angelo the parallel of Tartuffe, as Dr. 
Brandes does, is obviously to use no discrimination. The 
one is a sincere man who yields to a temptation; the 
other is a scoundrel who acts a part merely for gain. 
One cannot suppose that Mr. Sidney Lee considers Puri- 
tan to have been a synonym for hypocrite in Shakespeare’s 
language, so that where a hypocrite is described we may 
safely picture a Puritan. Surely only one giddy enough to 
write after quoting what Timon’s servant says (Act IIL., 
sc. iv., 1. 32): “‘ Like those that under hot, ardent zeal 
would set whole realms on fire!’ this direct, unmistak- 
able attack upon Puritanism,” can indulge such notions. It 
seems evident that Shakespeare did not know that the 
Puritans would set “ whole realms on fire,” but did know 
that zealous Roman Republicans had, that Catholics 
under Bloody Mary had, and that Jesuits were still plot- 
ting to do it. 

Dr. Carter says: “If one were inclined the task would 
not be a difficult one to prove that Shakespeare shows a 
distinct Puritan leaning in many well-known instances.” 
But he is too wise to imitate his opponents, except play- 
fully, by quoting many jests against Catholics, such as: 

‘* PRINCESS: See, see, my beauty will be saved by merit, 

O heresy in fair, fit for these days! 
—Love’s Labour's Lost, IV., i., 21.” 


“THERSITES TO AJAX: I think thy horse will sooner 
con an oration, than thou learn a prayer without book. 


—Troilus and Cressida, I1., i., 17.” 
“ Trust none; 


For oaths are straws, when men’s faiths are wafer- 
cakes. 
—Henry V., Il., iii., 51.” 

As well make Shakespeare an anti-Papist (which he pro- 
bably was) on the strength of such passages as on that 
of the “ Puritan sheep-shearer” to make him a hater of 
Puritans. The passages in Twelfth Night read with ordi- 
nary care show that Malvolio is to be regarded not as a 
Puritan but as occasionally aping the Puritan among his 
other solemn follies. 

“Dost thou think because thou art virtuous 

There shall be no more cakes and ale?” 
is not a direct reference to Puritans, but to those who 
aped them; and besides, the words issue from the mouths 
of those who go under and come to grief in the play, and 
against whom the laugh is finally turned. There is much 
in ordinary human nature which sympathises with Sir 
Toby even when Shakespeare speaks thus harshly of him: 
““Ungracious wretch! 

Fit for the mountains, and the barbarous caves, 

Where manners ne’er were preached.” 
Surely it was above all Puritans who preached manners to 
such wretches ? 

“It is mad idolatry 

To make the service greater than the God.” 

—Troilus and Cressida, IL., ii. 
precisely sums up “ what Puritans were preaching all over 
the kingdom.” 

But one can make Shakespeare anything one likes by 
this process. 

In the volume before us (from which I have quoted 
above) Dr. Carter has printed together every passage 
where Shakespeare’s language or thought would seem to 
have been reminiscent of the Genevan Bible, with its pos- 
sible source. Though he thinks that the mind of Shake- 
speare “ must, indeed, have been saturated with the Word 


of God,” he warns us quite fairly against over-estimating 
his formidable array of evidence. 

“It is going beyond the province of legitimate criticism 
to frame a creed for an author by piecing together the 
words of the characters he has called into being.” 
However, I think his warning should be supple- 

mented by two considerations: 1. That those who trans- 
lated the Genevan Bible used current phrases and like or 
even more than the editors of the authorised version had 
what those of the revised version had no jot of, a Shake- 
spearean sense for picturesque and lucky English. 

2. What he has himself proved in his Shakespeare, 
Puritan and Recusant, that certainly at Stratford and 
probably in London Shakespeare closely consorted with 
Puritans, who were for ever studying and quoting the 
Genevan Bible, and thus may have been furnished with 
many a happy word or turn of phrase, without even recog- 
nising that it was Biblical. No doubt, when Dr. Carter 
says: “It is obvious that the citing of passages which 
may be termed parallel, has its limitations, and that inte- 
resting parallels might be discovered in any great litera- 
ture,” his words cover my two cases ; still, for the purpose 
of introducing such a work as his, I think it would have 
been better to have particularised them. There is one 
other suggestion I should like to make to Dr. Carter, 
about the passage from A//’s Well That Ends Well 
(I., iii., g2): 

“ Though honesty be no puritan, yet it will do no hurt; 

it will wear the surplice of humility over the black gown of 

a big heart.” 

He says: “The words big heart may mean either 
proud heart or generous heart.’ I think that they cer- 
tainly do mean neither the one nor the other, but are a 
description of a heart, swollen with the sense of wrongs, 
and brooding over them. The Fool who utters them has 
been ordered off by the Old Lady, and he says that he 
bears this humiliation, not with the scowling looks and 
sombre garb of one who broods over a wrong, but hides 
that frame of mind with the bland air and white surplice 
of humility. 

The reference is, I think, to those Puritans who 
accepted the compromise of the Established Church, 
and put on a white surplice over the black gown which 
even then Puritans often assumed. Doubtless they pro 
tested that they were honest, though no Puritans in the 
intransigeant sense of the word. In those days Puritans 
were people who had a good many wrongs to brood over. 
T..c mistake of Dr. Brandes and Mr. Sidney Lee is, as 
Dr. Carter points out, to confuse the ultra-type produced 
by those persecutions and exclusions with the Puritans 
as they were before or during the process. Even after 
the process was complete, Milton was a Puritan. Thomas 
Hunt, Shakespeare’s schoolmaster, and the Earl of 
Leicester, Shakespeare’s patron, for whom he is supposed 
to have ridiculed Lucy as “ Justice Shallow,” were both 
of them Puritans. 

“The legislation against stage-players came from 
other quarters than Puritanism. High Church Bishops, 
Queen Elizabeth, James I., and many municipali- 
ties moved for enactments against the players on 
public grounds.” After all, one cannot say that it is 
strange to find reputed scholars accepting the traditional 
caricature which stands for “ The Puritan” in vulgar par- 
lance as a foundation for their airy structures; such 
things are of too common occurrence. One must care 
for a subject before one can know the best about it; 
doubtless if Dr. Brandes and Mr. Sidney Lee had cared 
for Puritanism as Dr. Carter evidently cares for it, they 
had not been so hasty. 

Dr. Carter has performed a very arduous labour of 
love, which will win him the gratitude of all Shake- 
spearean scholars. If he could add, at some future 
date, a concordance of the words used both in the 
Genevan Bible and Shakespeare, combined with an index 
to his present volume, it would make his work more con- 
venient for reference. 

I must thank him personally for having enabled me 
to answer part of Professor Murray's comment, better 
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than without his help I could have hoped to, though I 
feel that in order to make my reply “enough,” I must 
add on another occasion a few considerations as to Shake- 
speare’s instinctive avoidance of “the religious side of a 
question even where the laws would have allowed him 
scope.” T. Sturce Moore. 





THE SERVICES OF THE DUKE OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 

Mivirary Lire or H.R.H. THE DvuKE oF CAMBRIDGE. By 
Colonel Willoughby Verner. London: Murray. 36s. 
THE Duke of Cambridge was Commander-in-Chief for 
thirty-nine years—from 1856 to 1895. His tenure of 
office is remarkable, not for its length only, but for the 
revolution in army administration which took place 
during that time, resulting in the final assertion of abso- 
lute parliamentary control. The change was a vital one. 
With a Commander-in-Chief at the head of the executive 
and responsible to the Sovereign alone, it is evident that 
the hold of the Crown over the army was, or might easily 
become, a constitutional danger. The connection was 
all the closer when, as was the case between Victoria and 
the Duke, the Sovereign and the Commander-in-Chief 
were near relations. We have only to turn over the 
letters in Colonel Verner’s book to see how the situation 
presented itself to both- By both it was felt that the 
assumption of full parliamentary control of the army—in 
other words, the subjection of the Commander-in-Chief 
to the War Office—meant the loss to the Crown of a most 
important prerogative. What it did, in fact, mean and 
logically imply was the subordination of the Crown itself 
to Parliament, which could not be complete while the 
former retained an independent hold over the army. All 
this the Queen and the Duke fully recognised, and their 
letters to each other and to the War Office bear witness 
to their determination to maintain if possible that inde- 
pendence of the Commander-in-Chief which was in truth 
the measure of the influence of the Sovereign. That 
Parliament in this contest finally had its way and asserted 
its own control we all know; but, so far as the Duke is 
personally concerned, Colonel Verner’s book brings out 
several further points of interest. In particular, it enables 
us to understand how it was that throughout all these 
changes the Duke found his position at the Horse 
Guards tenable and how he was able to work for so 
many years, quite loyally and harmoniously, with officials 
who were busy undermining both his position and, in a 

sense, the Queen’s. 

On December 10, 1868, there occurs this entry in 
the Duke’s diary: “Mr. Cardwell is the new Secretary 
for War, a most gentlemanlike man, with whom it will 
be a pleasure to act.” This gentlemanlike man was 
destined, as the reader knows, to carry out a whole series 
of measures which to the Duke were unutterably odious. 
The time for the defining of civil and military control had 
arrived. Mr. Cardwell, Lord Cardwell as he was by-and- 
bye to be, possessed a genius for defining things. He had 
come to the War Office to define the Commander-in-Chief, 
and the results could not but be serious. He seems 
also to have been endowed, so far as the evidence of 
these letters goes, with a disconcerting knack of meeting 
objections with extreme humility and deference, but con- 
tinuing on his way as if nothing had happened. True, 
Lord Northbrook with his engaging manners, was enlisted 
as Under-Secretary to act as a kind of buffer between 
Cardwell and the Duke and soften in some degree the 
shocks which the latter had to sustain. But, in spite of 
this precaution, the shocks told, and the years that fol- 
lowed were gloomy ones for the Commander-in-Chief. 
And that not so much because of special measures and 
reforms. Not because the work of reduction and 
economy went on with a persistence which the protests of 
the Duke did nothing to check. Not because short ser- 
vice whieh he hated was introduced and the purchase 







































































system which he loved was abolished, but chiefly because 
the determination of Parliament to take over the execu- 
tive of the army was becoming more and more evident 
and the Duke’s own quasi-independent position as Com- 
mander-in-Chief was being exchanged for one of palpable 
subordination to a political official. 
And yet, and this it is which makes him attractive, 

for one so Tory and so old-fashioned we find the Duke 
extraordinarily adaptive. All through his gradual eclipse 
he maintains an optimism which seems inconsistent with 
his circumstances and ideas. We find the explanation in 
the tone of his letters. The fact is, he was fond of people 
and people were fond of him. Theoretically, he held 
that, under civilian influence, the army was going to the 
dogs; but no sooner did he come in contact with his 
civilian chiefs than he began insensibly to take # much 
more cheerful view of things. He liked them, and they 
liked him. They were all most gentlemanlike men. It 
was a pleasure to act with any of them. He received 
without knowing it the impression that such good 
fellows could scarcely be the authors of irretrievable mis- 
chief. It was this human way of judging which never 
failed to endear him to the officials of either party with 
whom he acted. He was humble-minded, and though his 
opinions and, indeed, his prejudices, were very strong 
and decided, an instinct that he was fallible, that others, 
after all, were as likely to be right as he, kept him from 
arrogance and narrowness. 
Thus what was lacking to him in penetration and 
mental power was largely made up for by a natural 
sociability and kindliness of temperament. There is 
nothing at all intellectually striking about these diaries. 
They are, to tell the truth, undeniably dull. Indeed, it was 
not the writer’s intention that they should be otherwise. 
When the Duke wished to be forcible he used forcible 
words, and when he wanted to make an impression he re- 
peated the same thing several times over. He had no 
knowledge of the effect of explicit and direct expression. 
To turn over the pages of diaries here included is to 
feel one’s heart go out in pity to a biographer who was 
forced to investigate them by the hundredweight. But 
with the Duke sympathy was quicker than understanding. 
He adapted himself to changes and loyally enforced 
them, not because he liked the changes but because he 
could not help liking the men responsible for them. There 
is an almost whimsical contrast evinced in these pages 
between his personal and official sentiments. His com- 
munications with the War Office are full of the gloomiest 
prophecies and forebodings. He sees in the events that 
are taking place the ruin of the army and almost the dis- 
solution of the Empire. On the other hand, the personal 
relations between him and the authors of these disasters 
were always of the warmest cordiality, and exchanges of 
photographs and assurances of lifelong friendship cele- 
brate the separation of men who, judged by their official 
antagonism, ought long ago to have ceased to nod to 
each other in the street. 
Colonel Verner has accomplished the task entrusted 

to him. He tells us in his introduction how the Duke 
sent for him in the summer of 1901 and asked him to 
undertake the writing of his military life. “He wished 
me to deal with all matters in the simplest and most direct 
form.” It seemed to the Duke that his journals and 
memoranda would justify him where he had appeared to 
so.e critics most open to censure. “You can let them 
know,” was his summary, “that I am not quite such a 
d—d old fool as some of them say.” Probably the effect 
of Colonel Verner’s two large volumes will be all that the 
Duke himself desired. Those who never knew him will 
be able to divine from this book how it was that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman was able to say of him truly 
not only that he possessed an extraordinary power af 
getting on well with men, but also that in a long period of 
transition, while the civil authority was more and more 
asserting its supremacy over the military authority, this 
power of his was of constant value and use in maintaining 
unbroken harmony of action between the rival depart- 
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ments. It was in this, perhaps, that the chief service he 
rendered to the country consisted. I must add that 
Colonel Verner’s book contains many letters of interest 
besides the Duke’s. Some of the most striking of these 
are from the Queen, who was always at her best when 
dealing with the Army. They show not only an extra- 
ordinary and exact knowledge of army business but that 
direct and keen regard for the men which was always so 
warmly returned by them. There are also five or six un- 
forgetable lines written by the Empress Eugénie, in the 
terrible summer of 1879, which have not, that I know 
of, till now been printed, and which I cannot pass by. 
The consternation and the outburst of rage rather than 
grief which in this country greeted the news of the Prince 
Imperial’s death will be remembered by all whose 
memories go back to that year. Across those angry and 
fierce cries the words of the Empress strike with a sound 
like the tolling of a bell heard above the clamour of the 
Streets. “ Pas de récriminations: que le souvenir de sa 
mort réunisse en un commun regret tous ceux qui 
Yaimaient et que personne n’ait a4 souffrir pour lui, ni 
dans sa réputation, ni dans ses intéréts. Moi, qui ne 
peux plus rien désirer sur terre, je demande cela comme 
une erniére priére.” L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





A NINETEENTH-CENTURY CRITIC. 
Lectures AND Essays. By Canon Ainger. Two volumes. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 155. net. 

CANON AINGER’s Lectures and Essays give rise to some 
reflections which are only indirectly inspired by the text. 
It is no disparagement to the author to say that we find 
his volumes of greater interest as a revelation of his point 
of view than as a criticism of the subjects which he pro- 
fesses to treat. His point of view, by which we may 
understand ithe personal attitude towards literature as 
distinct from the intellectual, was far more clearly marked 
than his critical gift. And this attitude is interesting not 
only in itself, but because, as Ainger would have been 
the first to agree, it is much less common to-day than it 


was yesterday, and the nineteenth century is already 


yesterday. Canon Beeching says with obvious truth that 
“ Ainger’s interest in literature was in the main ethical.” 
He goes on to attribute this characteristic to the fact that 
he lived in “one of the great ages of creative impulse,” 
and the writers of such an age, he says, are chiefly 
concerned with ideas. But the distinction of the writers of 
the nineteenth century, so far as we are now able to judge 
them, seems to be that the ideas which interested them 
were, roughly speaking, ethical rather than esthetic. If 
for this reason alone then, Canon Ainger seems to us a 
typical product of the nineteenth century, the more so 
because his individual gift was not of sufficient strength 
to colour or confuse his faithful reflection of the bent of 
contemporary thought. 

The reader is driven to some such general criticism 
of the present collection of essays and lectures; by the 
form of work as well as by its nature. The lectures 
are considerably in the majority, and anyone who has had 
the misfortune to be lectured knows that certain defects 
are almost inherent in the form. The sense.,has to be 


adapted to the understanding of the least intelligent among’ 


the audience, and points must be made far more obvious 
to the ear than they need be to the eye. Again, as Canon 
Beeching points out, Ainger was ready to make some 
sacrifice of his style “for the sake of the lessons to be 
taught,” and the publication of the present volumes has 
been undertaken partly because, in the editor’s opinion, 
these lessons still need to be enforced. Here we are reminded 
that Canon Ainger possessed a “ professional bias,” and 
we feel inclined to echo the criticism which he anticipated 
for himself,“ Sermoni propriora”—these things are “ pro- 
perer for a sermon.” But a man is a clergyman because 
he upholds certain principles; he does not, certainly if he 
is Canon Ainger, don them with his black coat and his 
shovel hat. In his case the bias was innate and un- 
conscious; it affects every view upon life or literature 


that is expressed in these volumes ; but it is only occasion- 
ally that we feel that the lecturer is speaking by virtue of 
his office. However we may account for it, the reader 
of these lectures and essays will have to consider this 
point of view seriously; it is part of the lesson. Many 
quotations might be found to illustrate it. In his lecture 
upon the ethical element in Shakespeare, for instance, 
Ainger quotes with approval a saying of Coventry Pat- 
more to the effect that a good poet must first be a good 
man. Byron, he says, might have written the lines: 
“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears”; 
but if Byron had written them they would not have 
“ affected our imagination and evoked the kind of response 
in our hearts” as they do when we know that they were 
written by Wordsworth. The reason is that: 
““we are, in fact, whatever our theories upon this head, 
affected in our estimate of some beautiful and touching 
thought by our acquaintance with the personality of the 
author of it.” 
Canon Ainger goes on, of course, to point out that we 
draw our conception of an author's “ personality” from the 
whole body of his work and not from isolated phrases. 
This estimate would not be altered by any knowledge of 
the actual facts of his life, because the man and his work 
are indivisible. But as it is true that we can judge a man’s 
character from his writings, so we can lay emphasis upon 
that element in his work which reveals his character; the 
ethical element that is in preference to the purely in- 
tellectual. In the case of Shakespeare we have no 
evidence that affects our estimate of him save that which 
is supplied by his works; but with other writers it is not 
so. It is tempting, in many instances, to use our know- 
ledge of a man’s life to interpret his work, and the result 
may be not only that we lay too great a stress upon the 
ethical element, but that we emphasise unduly the per- 
sonal element with which it is allied. This, we must 
confess, seems to us the weakness inherent in all Canon 
Ainger’s writing; his chief aim in criticism seems to be 
to institute an anxious inquiry into the state of the writer's 
morals. Shakespeare thus was chiefly superior to Mar- 
lowe because he had 
“‘a dominating sense of the supremacy and beauty of 
goodness.” 
Mr. Stephen Phillips is not a great poet because the 
ethical element is absent from his plays; Tennyson is 
superior to Shelley and Keats because his sympathies are 
“in close touch with man, his sorrows, his hopes, his 
eternal destiny.” No one will deny that a man may 
reasonably hold these judgments, but no one will feel 
that they are comprehensive. We may even assert that 
they imply some intellectual confusion. The upshot of 
it is that Canon Ainger, we feel, gives undue prominence 
to moral excellence in literature ; his literary judgment is 
swayed by what he knows of a man’s life, and his affection 
for a writer blunts his critical insight. One might almost 
sum up his position by the advice which he gives to those 
who aim at “being pleasant in conversation.” “Take 
care of the heart and the intellect will take care of itself.” 
Such advice, as he knew well, would be held merely 
amazing by a generation which is more concerned with the 
state of its art than with the state of its soul. Thus he 
found himself in the position of one who has to teach a 
lesson; he detected grave faults in the new age; and he 
did not hesitate to condemn them. But though we cannot 
agree in the value of the lesson which he consciously sets 
forth, we believe that unconsciously he has taught a 
lesson well worth learning. The picture of the man him- 
self is the best thing in these volumes, for though no one 
will call him a .great critic, all will agree that he 
reverenced letters; that he possessed a mind of singular 
culture and sincerity; and that his sympathy was with 
everything both in life and in letters that he held to be 
sweet and true. For these reasons it seems that he had 
something of that “secret of charm” which he defined 


to be 
“the presence of the moral element; that is, ‘the human 
element—the ear that hears’ ‘the still sad music of 
humanity’ and responds to it.” 
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THE MEANING OF HISTORY. 

WuatT 1s History? By Karl Lamprecht. London: Mac- 
millan. 
Tue Leipsig Professor, Lamprecht, is known wherever 
history is studied, and his name is mentioned whenever 
men talk of its meaning and methods. He is not the 
greatest of living German historians, but he is by far the 
most discussed, and no other writer has been the object 
of so much hostility and criticism. His German History 
is a work of undeniable value, whatever we may thi k of 
its author’s underlying principles, and the controversies 
to which it has given rise have, at any rate, led to the 
reconsideration of many ideas. His life work has been 
to break down the ring fence which has been erected by 
certain writers around the province of history, to make 
history co-extensive \ ‘th the story of human life and 
civilisation, to exhibit the activity of man in thought no 
less than deed, in his art and science, his religious and 
social life no less than in his political endeavours and the 
forms of state to which they have given rise. These 
ideas have been applied and illustrated in dealing with 
the history of the German people, and have been gathered 
up into manifestoes issued at intervals during the long 
controversy provoked by the appearance of his great 
work. 

Though there is no one who has better right to think 
and to express his thoughts about the meaning and 
method of history, Professor Lamprecht is terribly handi- 
capped by the style which he has gradually and most un- 
fortunately allowed himself to adopt. In the supple- 
mentary volumes to his German History, dealing with the 
nineteenth century, a love of strange compounds made its 
appearance, to the confusion and annoyance of the reader. 
In the lectures here presented to the English student this 
fault is developed to a point at which it seriously damages 
the value of the book. The discourses were delivered in 
America in 1904, and we may hope that the Americans 
understood them. If they did so they have the advantage 
of their English fellow-students. What might have been 
an important and really valuable survey of the tendencies 
and needs of historical scholarship becomes a volume 
which deserves all the charges of obscurity which have 
ever been levelled against German writers. 

When we have penetrated the maze of uncouth words 
and expressions with which he surrounds his thought we 
find muck. with which to agree and much which is of real 
importance. The opening lecture on the “ Development 
of Historical Science,” given at the St. Louis Congress 
last year, traces the rise and «decline of the political his- 
torian in Germany in the ninéteenth century. What 
Ranke began was continued and exaggerated by his critics, 
such as Droysen, and his disciples, such as Giesebrecht and 
Sybel. It was a time of intense political activity, and it 
was natural that political history should have been chiefly 
in demand. But with the attainment of national unity 
came the opportunity for the study of other departments 
of the national development and the emergence of the 
“ socio-psychic ” standpoint, with its study of the cultural 
life of nations and epochs and the application of the 
results of anthropology and sociology to the reconstruc- 
tion of the past life of mankind. 

The following lectures offer a rapid sketch of the life 
of the German natior.; but though it is convenient to 
associate certain eras with some dominant characteristic, it 
is not very helpful to divide the story into compartments 
labelled symbolism, conventionalism, individualism, ‘sub- 
jectivism, and so on. There is a good deal of somewhat 
obscure, psychological argumentation, and the author 1s 
distinctly less happy in his theoretical discussion of the 
relations of psychology and history than in his previous 
works in which he has shown them in actual combination 
and inter-action. The most satisfactory part of the 
volume is the closing lecture, “Problems of Universal 
History,” in which flashes of intelligibility appear and 
large vistas are opened out in passages of real eloquence 
and deep feeling. 


FICTION. 
OLD IRISH ROMANCES. 


Heroic ROMANCES OF IRELAND. Translated into English Prose 
and Verse. By A. H. Leahy, late Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. Vol. I. London: David Nutt. 190s. 
5s. net. 


At the beginning of a new year it is pleasant for a 
reviewer, with Mr. Leahy’s delightful volume in hand, to 
look back a thousand years and affirm that the best 
romances of the Celtic story-tellers of the period 800— 
1100 A.D. are now almost as fresh and living as the days 
when they excited the sympathies of their Irish hearers. 
For two generations at least the learned world of Celtic 
philologists has been digging and delving into the old 
Irish MSS., which may be said to form a vast débris of 
antiquarian problems, historical and genealogical lore, 
etc., and, of course, the school of German scholars has 
been foremost in these linguistic and antiquarian re 
searches. But we are not concerned here with any of 
these matters; we are concerned only with the imagina- 
tive beauty and force of the Irish Romances, which Mr. 
Leahy has himself translated or compiled for us from the 
translations of various eminent scholars. Let us say riefly 
that we think that Mr. Leahy is most admirably qualified 
by his judgment, literary instinct, and feeling for style to 
introduce faithful versions of his originals to the notice of 
the English public. | We will not dwell here on his merits, 
or draw comparisons between him and his predecessors in 
the field; but we may add that we believe that he is the 
first editor to demonstrate that the literary beauty of the 
Romances depends rot a little upon the insertion of the 
passages of verse (with which the prose tales are studded), 
passages which served to excite the emotions of pity, 
martial ardour, and the like, in the breasts of the audience. 
So much for matters editorial; let us now turn, with 
apologies to Mr. Leahy for our curtness, to the character 
of the Romances. 

The first story, Zhe Courtship of Etain, opens with 
a prologue, in which is one of those delicate poetic fan- 
tasies of the kind which led Matthew Arnold to speak of 
“the Celtic aerialness and magic,” and of the Celtic 
imagination as “drenched and intoxicated with the fairy- 
dew of that natural magic”: 

“And Fuamnach sought out Bressal Eturlam, the Druid, 
and he sought his aid, and by the spells of the Druid and 
the sorcery of Fuamnach, Etain was changed into the 
shape of a butterfly that finds its delight among flowers. 
And when Etain was in this shape she was seized by a 
great wind that was raised by Fuamnach’s spells, and she 
was borne from her husband’s house by that wind for seven 
years till she came to the palace of Angus Mac O’c . i 
and he recognised Etain, although in her transformed shape 
as she was borne towards him by the force of the wind. 
And he made a bower for Etain with clear windows for 
it, through which she might pass, and a veil of purple 
was laid upon her, and that bower was carried about by 
Mac O’c. wherever he went. And there each night she 
slept beside him by a means that the devised, so that she 
became well nourished and fair of form, for that bower 
was filled with marvellously sweet-scented shrubs, and it was 
upon these that she thrived, upon the odour and blossom 
of the best of precious herbs.” Page 7. 

The poetical feeling and natural magic of this 
whole conception is as delicate as anything in 
Keats, and we must agree with Mr. Leahy when 
he says in his preface that it is ridiculous for 
a literature which contains such passages to be 
“a study known to a few specialists,’ and for it to 
remain unknown to lovers of literary beauty. The story 
itself is, moreover, full of rare poetic grace. Eochaid 
comes wooing Etain, the daughter of the King of Echrad, 
and she tells him “ twenty years have I lived in this place, 
ever since I was born in the mound where the fairies 
dwell, and the men who dwell in the elf-mounds, their 
kings, and nobles, have been a-wooing me, yet to never 
a one of them was granted sleep with me.” Eochaid 
marries Etain and brings her to Tara, but his own brother 
Ailill of the Single Stain is filled with violent longing for 
her, filled with the pangs of envy and desire, and the 
choking misery of a long sickness, and for a whole year 
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he is consumed with his longing, and will not, in his 
shame, avow the cause to anyone, to Eochaid himself, or 
to Fachtna, the chief physician, who questions him: 

*‘Now, after all this King Eochaid went in person to 
make a royal progress through the realm of Ireland, and 
he left Etain behind him in his fortress; and ‘ Lady,’ said 
he, ‘deal thou gently with Ailill so long as he is still alive. 
And should he die,’ said he, ‘do thou see that his burial 
mound be heaped for him, and that a standing-stone be 
set up in memory for him; and let his name be written 
upon it in letters of Ogham.’ Then the King went away 
for the space of a year to make his royal progress through- 
out the realms of Ireland, and Ailill was left behind in the 
stronghold of remain of Tethba, there to pass away and 
to die. 

* Now upon a certain day that followed, the Lady Etain 
came to the house where Ailill lay in his sickness, and 
thns she spoke to him: ‘ What is it,’ she said, ‘that ails 
thee? Thy sickness is great, and if we but knew anything 
that would content thee, thou shouldest have it.’” 

The poetical dialogue that follows between Etain and 
Ailill is full of beauty, and we shall here leave the reader 
to discover for himself how far the Queen’s compassion for 
the beautiful young Ailill carried her, and the tryst she 
made with him, and how Etain vanishes before her hus- 
band’s return, and how the search ended that he made 
for her throughout Ireland. Turning to the famous 
Romance of the Exile of the Sons of Usnach, one of the 
highest achievements of Celtic literature, we find that 
Mr. Leahy has given us the earliest version known, the 
one preserved in the Book of Leinster. We cannot for- 
bear from transcribing here the passage in which the hero 
Naisi is wooed and won by the girl Deirdre. It is, we 
think, a great tribute to the chivalry innate in the Irish 
mind that the old Irish poets and story-tellers saw nothing 
derogatory to their heroines in making women so fre- 
quently take the initiative in love. The dialogue we quote 
is extremely naive and primitive, but the roguish touch 
about the ears shows how sure Deidre was of getting her 
lover, and how quick was his spirit in response to her: 

“Now when this Naisi found himself alone upon the 
plain Deidre also escaped outside her house to him, and 

_ ran past him, and at first he knew not who she might 
e. 
“*Fair is the young heifer that springs past me!’ he 
cried. 

“*Well may the young heifers be great,’ she said, ‘in 
a place where none may find a bull.’ 

“*Thou hast as thy bull,’ he said, ‘the bull of the whole 
province Ulster, even Conor, the King of Ulster.’ 

“*T would choose between you two,’ she said, ‘and I 
would take for myself a younger bull, as thou art.’ 

“* Not so, indeed,’ said Naisi, ‘for I fear the prophecy 
of Cathbad.’ 

“**Sayest thou this as meaning to refuse me?’ said she. 

“* Yea, indeed,’ he said. And she sprang upon him, and 
she seized him by the two ears. 

“<Two ears of shame and mockery shalt thou have,’ 
she cried, ‘if thou take me not with thee.’ 

“* Release me, O my wife!’ said he” (page 95). 


One of the wildest and most fiercely barbarous of the 
five tales presented to us is the story, Mac Datho’s Boar. 
The King of Leinster, Mesroda Mac Datho, had among 
his possession the famous hound Ailbe, and as he sat in 
his palace or hostelry he received on the same day two 
embassies, the one from Connaught, the other from 
Ulster, each demanding the hound in turn. “We have 
come,” said the men who were sent from Connaught, 


“that we might ask for thy hound; ’tis by Aijlill and - 


Maeve we are sent. Thou shalt have in payment for him 
six thousand milch cows, also a two-horsed chariot, with 
its horses, the best to be had in Connaught, and at the 
end of a year as much again shalt be thine.” Now, after 
he had received these messages Mac Datho sank into a 
deep silence; he ate nothing, neither did he sleep, but 
tossed about from one side to another, and on his wife 
asking him what ailed him he replied (after remarking first, 
“ Secrets none to women tell ; woman’s secret soon is won ”’) 
that if he deniedthe Ulstermen King Conor would come 
with his hosts and leave him no cattle or country, but that 
if he denied the men of Connaught King Ailill would bring 
all Ireland to the sack of Leinster “and our ashes may 
tell of his track.” Mac Datho’s wife, with a woman’s 
subtlety, replies: “Of that hound to them both be the 


giver, and who dies for it little we care.” And Mac Datho 
follows this artful advice, and promises the hound to 
both embassies ; and on the appointed day the Connaught 
nobles and the Ulster nobles both arrive at the palace, 
and are ushered in, Mac Datho saying: “For two armies 
at the same time we were not prepared; yet I bid welcome 
to you, ye men. Enter into the court of the house.” To 
do his guests honour Mac Datho has his mighty boar 
slaughtered, and brought in with forty oxen as side dishes 
to it, and the great champions of Ulster and Connaught 
then begin to quarrel as to who is the best warrior among 
them, for to that man shall fall the right of dividing the 
boar. The Connaught chief, Ket, at length “hung up his 
weapons at a greater height than the weapons of anyone 
else who was there, took a knife in his hand, and placed 
himself at the side of the boar.” And Ket in turn puts 
to shame the seven Ulster chiefs who dispute his title by 
bringing to their memory the occasions in which he has 
vanquished them: 


‘But as he was exulting near to the boar with his knife 
in his hand all saw Conall, the victorious, enter the 
palace, and Conall sprang into the midst of the house, and 
the men of Ulster hailed him with a shout, and Conor him- 
self took his helmet from his head and swung it on high 
to greet him. And then sang Ket: 

Conall all hail! 
Hard stony spleen! 
Wild glowing flame! 
Ice-glitter keen! 
Blood in thy breast, 
Rageth and boils; 
Oft didst thou wrest 
Victory’s spoils: 

Thou scarred son of Finnchoem, thou truly canst clain 

To stand rival to me, and to match me in fame.” 

And after Conall has replied to him, in verses as 

fierce in their recognition, the following dialogue ensues : 

““* Rise thou and depart from this boar,’ said Conail. 

“*What claim wilt thou bring why I should do this?’ 
said Ket. 

“Tis true, indeed,’ said Conall, ‘ thou art contending in 
renown with me. I will give thee one claim only, O Ket! 
I swear by the oath of my tribe that since the day that 
I first received a spear into my hand I have seldom slept 
without the head of a slain man of Connaught as my 
pillow, and I have not let pass a day or a night in which 
a man of Connaught has not fallen by my hand. 

“<°Tis true, indeed,” said Ket, ‘thou art a better warrior 
than I, Were but Anluan here he could battle with thee in 
another fashion; shame upon us that he is not in this 
house !” 

“* Aye, but Anluan is here!’ cried Conall, and there- 
with he plucked Anluan’s head from his belt. And he 
threw the head towards Ket, so that it smote him upon 
the chest, and a gulp of the blood was dashed over his 
lips. And Ket came away from the boar, and Conall 
placed himself beside it” (p. 46). 

Conall divides the boar, and gives only the two fore- 
legs to the Connaught men as their share, and a Homeric 
conflict ensues, which ends in their total rout and 
flight. The end is deliciously Irish in its humour : 

“And as they went over the heather of Meath, Ferloga, 
the charioteer of Ailill, fell into the heather, and he sprang 
behind Conor, who followed after them in his chariot, and 
he seized Conor by the head. 

“*T claim a boon from thee, if I give thee thy life, O 
Conor,’ said he. 

“*T choose freely to grant that boon,’ said Conor. 

““°Tis no great matter,’ said Ferloga. ‘ Take me with 
thee to Emain Macha, and at each ninth hour let tke 
widows and growing maidens of Ulster serenade me with 
the song, “ Ferloga is my darling.”’ 

** And the women were forced to do it, fearing the wrath 
of Conor; and at the end of a year Ferloga crossed by 
Athlone into Connaught, and he took with him two of 
Conor’s horses bridled with golden reins.” (p. 48). 


We have no space here to speak further of the de- 
liciously picturesque pages to be found in these Heroic 
Romances. People of no imagination, of course, may be 
unable to picture to themselves Ferloga being serenaded 
by the wrathful widows of Ulster, or the timid sympathy 
the exile excited among the “growing maidens”; but dull 
people were to be found, no doubt, in King Conor’s Court, 
as well as in our Belgravia and Pimlico. For all such 
persons the poets and the romancers write in vain. 

EDWARD GARNETT. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Easier Money. 

Financial operations at the end of one year and 
the beginning of the next are on so large a scale that 
it always takes some time for the actual effect of the 
cash displacements to become clearly visible. First of 
all there is severe stringency (often leading to trouble) 
while bankers and others make preparations to meet 
the demands upon them. Loans are called in and the 
market is forced to go to the Bank for whatever 
balance it requires. The second stage comes when the 
funds locked up are released and for a few days the 
market is flooded with cheap credit. On Monday last 
the amount distributed by way of interest, &c., in- 
cluding the redemption of seven millions Argentine 
bonds and three millions Rio Tinto debentures, came 
to the enormous sum of thirty millions, while the 
Government dividends payable.on the 5th account for 
some six millions more. A proportion, but probably a 
comparatively small proportion, of these payments 
takes some time to filter back to the market, and it is 
this unknown factor which has to be provided against. 
Dealers in credit naturally prefer to be on the safe 
side, and they usually provide themselves with more 
funds than they actually require, with the result 
that balances are offered from day to day at very 
cheap rates. But at the end of the year, it is 
estimated, the market owed the Bank something like 
fifteen millions, and it is only when the various trans- 
actions involved therein are cleared up that any real 
idea of the position of the market can be gathered. 
At present rates are as easy as they were stiff a week 
or two ago, but this phase will soon pass, and I shall 
be surprised if Lombard Street finds itself in a particu- 
larly comfortable position a week ortwo hence. Credit 
has been too severely strained in all the markets of 
the world for a complete change of the conditions to 
happen so quickly. Meantime it may be noted that 
the foreign exchanges have been moving in our favour, 
but the demand for gold on French account is still 
keen enough to absorb the bulk of the supplies (not 
far short of a million this week) in the open market. 
Owing to the return of coin from the provinces the 
stock of bullion in the Bank is about £220,000 higher, 
although £460,000 was takenforexport. The reserve 
has gained to that extent, but the ratio is down to a 
fraction below 30 per cent. against 35 per cent. last 
year—a very inadequate, if not actually dangerous, 
proportion. Of course, the position will be much 
strengthened during the next few weeks, but there has 
been a tendency for the reserve to run off recently, 
which is not exactly encouraging. 


Stock Markets. 

After their New Year’s holiday stockbrokers 
returned to find a fair accumulation of orders awaiting 
them, and the tone of most markets was distinctly 
buoyant. The cheerfulness was increased by the ease 
with which the Consol settlement was arranged. It had 
been expected that the carry-over charge would be 


5 per cent., or possibly more, but it opened at 4} per . 


cent., and subsequently dropped to 3} percent. The 
account open for the rise proved to be of quite moderate 
dimensions, and it is not unlikely that a considerable 
“bear” position has been established. That ought 
to help the market, apart from the possibility that there 
will be a spell of cheap money for some time, but so far 
the price has rather been inclined to droop. All 
markets have been subjected to vartous cross currents, 
and dealers who laid in stock anticipating an active 
public demand in the New Year have been selling in 
sheer vexation at their hopes not being realised. The 
Paris Bourse has had a nasty attack of nerves on the 
assumption that the publication of Germany’s side of 
the Morocco question would lead to more unpleasant- 
ness or worse. I do not think there is the slightest 


oocasion for alarm in this connection, but Paris chose 
to sell, nobody was very eager to buy, and prices had 
to give way. The chief exception was the South 
American market, which benefited by the reinvestment 
of the money distributed by the Argentine refunding 
operation. Home Rails were barely steady, but there 
was a sharp rally in Districts, previously affected by 
Mr. Yerkes’s death, on the directorial changes referred 
to below. In the Yankee market further advances are 
recorded, but the pace is slowing down a little owing 
tothe continued stringency of money in New York. 
Nothing need be said about Kaffirs—they are dull and 
lifeless. It is hardly to be expected that business will 
broaden out much pending the General Election, but 
if nothing snaps meantime, I think it is very 
likely markets will improve thereafter. For one 
thing there will be a good deal of money 
to invest, which is at present held back till 
the outlook can be more clearly discerned. 
And if Wall Street escapes a serious shock till 
then, there may be nothing to pull it up for many 
months to come. 
UNDERGROUND ELeEctTric RAILWAYS. 

There was a good deal in the methods of the late 
Mr. C. T. Yerkes which had to be studied through 
blinkers from the point of view of sound finance, but 
unquestionably London is greatly indebted to him for 
grappling a problem which seemed to be beyond the 
power or courage of our own capitalists. The electri- 
fication of the District Railway and the provision of a 
vast network of tramways and tubes in and about 
London were problems that might have had to wait the 
best part of a decade but for his genius and enterprise. 
It is therefore very satisfactory to find that the work 
which he inaugurated is to be continued and completed 
by men of the very highest ability in the financial and rail- 
way worlds. Mr. Edgar Speyer succeeds to the chairman- 
ship of the Underground Electric Railway Company of 
London, and his reputation as a financier is deservedly 
of the highest, while the backing of his firm provides a 
guarantee that the schemes already in hand will be 
brought to a successful conclusion. Sir George Gibb, 
the present manager of the North-Eastern Railway, has 
accepted the post of deputy chairman and managing 
director of the Underground Electric Company, while 
he also becomes chairman and managing director of 
the District Railway Company. The choice could not 
have fallen on a better or strongerman. He has long 
had the reputation of being one of our best and most 
progressive railway managers, and he has effected 
many valuable reforms during his management of the 
North-Eastern. Moreover, he has had the useful ex- 
perience of converting the suburban lines in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle to electric traction. The work 
he has now undertaken will be uphill for a long time to 
come, but if success is attainable he will achieve it. 
LoMBARD. 


MAKERS TO eh THE KING. 
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A cocoa that pleasantly soothes 
weary brains and excited 
nerves. 




















